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O’er wayward childhood wouldst thou hold firm rule, 
And sun thee in the light of happy faces; 
Love, Hope,and Patience, these must be thy graces, 
And in thine own heart let them first keep school. 
CoLERIDGE 


& At this season of the year problems of grading are 
before us for solution. Whether to let Johnnie go on 
with his elass, or to keep him back to learn fractions as 
he should know them, is the question. It looks as if he 
should never learn fractions anyway. He has no head 
for numbers, never had. He reads well, spells and writes 
up to grade, but has always been a “tail-ender” in num- 
ber work. Tle is up to the average age of his grade, and 
perhaps ean get more good out of school if promoted than 
if we hold him back. Let us pass him on. Sister Ser 
aphiea will probably find her work a little harder, but 
Johnnie never will be kept up to grade. 

Ilow about Mary? Just see her abominable written 
work. 
Mary has been with us many years. She is a good girl, rath- 
er older than her classmates. She comes up smiling in 
September, full of enthusiasm for work, but just when 
we are all ready to get at some important part of the year’s 
work, something is sure to happen in the Mary family, 
and Mary must stay out to “help.” In this way she loses 
in her work. Ter record has been full of absent marks 
from the very beginning. Still, perhaps, we had better 
pass her along. The serenity of Sister Seraphica will suf- 
fer at times, but still we can hardly keep Mary another 
year with girls so much smaller. 

* * 

“&&There is the Brown boy. See him slouch into 
school, an evil leer on his face and cigarette stains on 
his fingers. He was idle, worthless and a source of evil 
all last year. His mother has already been to see Father 
Miller to express the hope that her boy would not be dis- 
criminated again when promotions were made. Tis 
teacher last year was guilty of gross favoritism in pun- 
ishing him for things that others were to blame for. She 
doesn’t see what Catholic schools are for, if they don’t 
make children better. His father is a prominent “mid- 
dle aisle” Catholic, whose time is all taken up away from 
his home. Shall we be influeneed by the “pull?” By all 
means, no. Put this boy where he belongs. It may be 
better for fifty little souls if he leaves the school. 

We might go on with many more perplexing problems, 
but their features are so various that only the intelli- 
gent teacher who puts his conscience in his work ean solve 

- them. 
* * * * 

“&4&We know that the first requisite of a successful 
year’s work is a well-graded school. To this end it is in- 
cumbent on supervising authorities to get action at once, 
not waiting until books are bought, and shame and heart- 
burning result from being “put down.” In most. well- 
regulated schools the promotions are all decided on the 
last day of June, and in the ease of new pupils coming 
in from other schools, careful testing and inquiry will 
prevent mistakes. It is desirable that pupils changing 
from parochial schools in the same city be given trans- 
fer cards, showing their grading and rating, and where 
pupils come from neighboring public schools, the prin- 
cipals of such schools will furnish “transfer blanks” on 
request. That is one of their duties. It must be very 
humiliating to find that you have inadvertently taken a 
fourth grade pupil from some other school and put him 
in your fifth grade because you accepted his statements 
too liberally. 


Look at her spelling and composition work. Yes, - 


& Knowledge is within the reach of all. Application 
conquers all obstacles. Enter into the work with en- 
thusiasm, and there is nothing that can withstand it. 
Enthusiasm makes itself felt and changes the whole com- 
plexion of a class. What the teacher has, that he ean 
impart, but let him do this with enthusiasm. Bishop 
Spalding expresses this truth admirably when he tells us 
that “the teacher makes the school; and when high, no- 
ble, pure, devout and enlightned men educate, the con- 
ditions favorable to mental and moral growth will be 
found.” “Many a man has looked his soul into the face,” 
writes Tilley, “and distrusting his own powers, has ig- 
nobly given up the whole battle in despair, and made a 
failure of life, when suecess was right at hand. A treach- 
erous self-consciousness was no doubt at the bottom of it. 
Let no man forget himself and how he is working alto- 
gether, if he would succeed.” Constantly bear in mind 
these significant words of a certain writer: “Knowledge 
is not only the source of our highest and purest joys, but 
without it we can attain neither moral nor material good 
in the noblest forms.” To this we may add the weighty 
authority of St. Thomas Aquinas: “Much avails human 
study, when a man carefully, frequently, reverently ap- 
plies his mind to the testimony of his ancestors, not neg- 
lecting it through indolence, or despising it through 
pride.’—Christian Teaching Encouraged. 

* * * * 


Some good points on school discipline were made 
by Dr. Taylor in one of his lectures at the Champlain 
Catholic Summer School, this session. He called atten- 
tion to the fact, first, that there must be a school atmos- 
phere, which is to be created by the principal. In the 
absence of such an atmosphere, it is almost impossible 
for a teacher to be entirely successful in her class dis- 
cipline. In many schools, the discipline of the school, as 
a whole, is distinctly against good order. Unless the prin- 
cipal insists upon a reverent attitude of the pupil in all 
parts of the school building, and upon the street in the 
presence of teachers; insists that children shall be orderly 
and quiet in the halls; in the yard, and in their move- 
ments everywhere throughout the building, the class 
teacher is always at a disadvantage; for she will have to 
overcome the disorderly habits of children before her 
own discipline can be satisfactory. The atmosphere of 
the school must not only make for good order, but must 
be distinctly ethical. Corporal punishment would in- 
stantly destroy the kind of atmosphere here referred to. 
The discipline must be strict, absolute obedience must be 
exacted; but there must be no physical punishment by 
the class teacher. The results are to be attained by eter- 
nal vigilanee, by moral influences, by good teaching, and 
in eases of necessity, by an appeal to the principal and 
the parent. 

* * * * 

& School room decoration is a matter that deserves 
attention now that things are being put in running or- 
der for the year. Every Catholic school room should, of 
course, have upon its walls a number of religious and 
cdifying pictures, and wherever possible, each room should 
have a little shrine furnished and maintained by the pupils 
themselves. But apart from this, there are some general 
considerations on the subject of school room decora- 
tion and order, and upon these Dr. Taylor dwelt at length 
in his closing lecture at Plattsburg. He ealled attention 
to the fact-that all normal persons love the beautiful, and 
that every legitimate effort should, therefore, be made 
by the teacher to make herself and school room attractive 
to the child. Beautiful surroundings are demanded also 
beeause there is edueation of the highest order in such 
an environment itself. Refinement ean never be taught 
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merely by precept. Much may be accomplished in school 
decoration negatively by the mere application of the prin- 
ciples of good housekeeping. Window sills covered with 
empty flower pots, wash basins and milk bottles; walls, 
doors and desks bespattered with ink, are some of the de- 
formities one finds in school rooms. It is not-advised that 
teachers spend out of their meagre salaries any money 
for school decoration. They will, therefore, be obliged to 
rely chiefly upon children’s work, and upon such school 
property as may have decorative value. At the begin- 
ning of the term the work of previous classes may be 
used, but as soon as possible this should give place to 
specimens produced by the new class. One of the most 
effective means of making a room attractive is the use 
of things that are alive. Almost in any class room at the 
beginning of a term seeds may be planted and left on the 
window sill. Every room may also have an aquarium. 
In short, a modicum of good taste, a liberal use of com- 
mon sense, the application of the principles of good house- 
keeping, and a cheerful spirit will accomplish wonders in 
making a room attractive. 


The Fifteen Decisive Battles. 


Professor Creacy denominates these battles ‘‘decisive,’’ not 
alone by reason of their immediate results, but because in each 
a reversed victory would have changed materially the history of 
the world: 

B. C. 490. 


The victory at Marathon, 

Greece over haughty Persia won. 
B. C. 431. 

At Syracuse the Spartan’s name 

Attained in Hellas naval fame. 


B. C. 331. 
From Arbela Darius fled 
While Alexander onward sped. 
B. C. 307. 
-On the Metaurus Rome foretold 
The speedy doom of Carthage old. 


A. 2: 8. 
With Varus into wilds decoyed, 
Rome’s trusted legions were destroyed. 
A. D. 431 
By Visigoth and Roman spurned, 
The “Scourge of God” from Chalona turned. 
A. D. 
At Tours fierce blows from Charles ‘‘Martel” 
The ‘Infidels’? retreat compel. 


A. D. 1066. 
At Hastings fought the Saxon lords, 
When Norman William claimed their swords. 


A. D. 1429. 
Joan of Arc, of France the pride, 
At Orleans turned the battle tide. 


A. D. 1588. 
Spain’s huge Armada, greatly feared, 
In English waters disappeared. 


A. D. 1704. 
At Blenheim Marlborough held sway, 
While Prince Eugene heiped win the day. 


A. D. 1709. 
Pultowa saw a triumph famed,* 
Which Russia over Sweden claimed. 


A. D. 1777. 
At Saratoga in our States, 
Burgoyne gave up his sword to Gates. 


A. D. 1792. 
The young democracy of France 
At Valmy checked their foes’ advance. 


A. D. 1815. 
But great Napoleon we view, 
Vanquished at last at Waterloo. 


* * * 


“Beauty is truth, truth benaty—that is all 

Ye know on earth, and all‘ye need know.’ —Keats. 

The above lines frequently met with in selections from 
literature and nature study, need explication and right 
interpretation; otherwise they are obviously wrong, re- 
ligiously and ethically. If “truth is all we need to know” 
—Yes: but that must be made clear and positive; the 
truth of which God’s church is the custodian. These 
lines of Keats, selected for comment, were, through mis- 
take,-inserted in a page of our first form printed, without 
the necessary notation. 


The Treatment of Poetry. 


First of a Series of Papers on Literature Read at an Institute by 
an Ursuline of Brown County. 


ROFESSOR CORSON, seeking for a fit term to ex- 

press the intimate life of humanity, falls upon a quo- 
tation from Browning’s Death in the Desert, in which 
man is described as a trinal unity, make up of the What 
Does, the What Knows and the What Is; by this last 
designating that vast realm of absolute being of which, 
says Professor Corson, “there must be but an infinitesimal- 
ly small part which comes to consciousness in this life, 
however much we may be educated.” He goes on to show 
the relative values—of the What Knows and the What Is, 
and discusses them in relation to culture at large, and 
in particular to the study of literature. He has entered 
the lists as a Philistine in literature. “Examinations,” 


‘writes he in italics, “examinations are the bane of liter- 


ary study.” The opinion is prevalent among educa- 
tors that clear, definite, intellectual conceptions are the 
only measure of true education; and that indefinite im- 
pressions, in order to be educating, must be intellectualized 
as far as possible; that truly to know means this. On the 
contrary, it may be maintained that in the domain of the 
spiritual (and to this domain the higher literature pri- 
marily belongs), it is all important that indefinite im- 
pressions, derived, for example, from a great creation of 
genius, should long be held in solution, and not be pre- 
maturely percipitated into barren judgments which have 
no quickening power. They then cease to have a spiritual 
action.” Herein is war on pedagogy! “And hail once 
more to the banner of battle unroll’d!” for in a certain 
respect, we too may be said to have gone over to the 
camp of the Philistines. The first appeal of any poem 
undoubtedly must be to the What Is. And the last, after 
all is said, must be simply an intensified repetition of the 
first. An experience of some years, and a close study of 
the action of the mind in its receptiveness, have finally 
led to the following thoughts about teaching poetry, which 
are here set forth in the modest hopefulness that some 
other toil-worn laborer’s burden may be lightened. 


There must first be given to the pupil by the teacher 
the fullest possible presentation of her own conception of 
the poem, bearing in mind that to the recipient the matter 
is new and that he begins with indifferent attention. 
The first thing to do, therefore, is to catch his attention 
and give him a decided emotional impression. This may 
be accomplished by a sympathetic reading of the poem. 
The student should have his own books and should fol- 
low the text, so that the eye reinforce the ear. He should 
not be called upon to account for any of his first impres- 
sions. It is simply an unconscious emotional absorption. 
He is hardly aware of what it means to himself. Let this 
be the first reading, and let its effects steep in his mind 
some time, at least a day, before the poem is taken up 
again. If it has impressed him, it will enter in some fash- 
ion into his casual reveries—if not, he will be the better 
prepared for a future acceptation. With a genuine poem, 
let the teacher take it to herself if she fails at the first 
reading to obtain at least some faint response, as happened 
in a teacher’s first vocal rendering of Burns’ “Flow Gent- 
ly, Sweet Afton,” when she discovered that not one in the 
class had caught the idea that Mary was really dead; 


“My Mary’s asleep by thy murmuring stream, 
Flow gently, sweet Afton, disturb not her dream.” 


This discomfited teacher had not sufficiently carried in 
her voice the note of regret—of melancholy. If half an 
hour, or forty-five minutes be given to the literature per- 
iod, there should be ample matter for profitable work. Let 
the new poem be read, reflected upon in silence for a few 
moments and laid aside. Then take up an old one of the 
previous lesson and begin at some other more advanced 
stage in the study. Thus it could easily be arranged— 
fifteen minutes for the first rendering of the new poem, 
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fifteen for intellectual work on an old one, fifteen for 
imaginative study of one older still. Let the collateral 
work of information and biography be done outside and 
always after the poem is well apprehended. First, direct 
to the poet’s heart through his lines, then to his cireum- 
stanees through biography. 

It seem that in the study of any great masterpiece, be 
it of whatever form and scope, a statue, a sonata, a song, 
a picture, a poem—the general trend of the mind is the 
same. There is the first great impression. If in the soul 
there is a responsiveness, there is bound to be some strong 
and vital effect from the very start. This is the first im- 
pression—the appeal to what Professor Corson calls the 
What Is. Second, there comes the intellectual apprehen- 
sion. The intelligence acts upon the scope of the work 
seizing its general significance and all the details. Third, 
comes the association of ideas, still within the intellect- 
ual range—the gathering together of the suggestions which 
the mind naturally evolves in its contact with new 
thoughts; scrutinizing, analyizing, comparing, synthesiz- 
ing, and finally the blending or interaction of these asso- 
ciated ideas with the emotional contents of the master- 
piece. Fourth, the imagination plays upon it, catches up 
its suggestiveness as a whole with all the fine subtle van- 
ishings and glimpses into the indefinite that are aroused 
by its various details. The imagination should brood over 
it. After this follows a meditation upon its thoughts and 
images—an exercise of what Professor Mabie calls the 
creative quality, which transforms everything one re- 
ceives into something personal and individual, making all 
that we see and know a part and parcel of ourselves. 
“Some readers,” he says, “see only a flat surface as they 
read; others find the book a door into the real world.” 

It is by meditation, slow sifting of the poet’s thoughts, 
turning it into various lights, evolving corollary thoughts 
from it and weighing these, bringing all possible exper- 
ience of life to bear upon the original idea that it is at 
last absorbed into ourselves, as snow becomes incorporated 
into a lake. This new thought has become our own and 
we are forever richer for having received it. 

Last of all stages is the process, and stronger by reason 
of its predecessors, indeed, contemporaneous with them, 
comes the spiritual and moral stimulus: the reaction of 
the What Is and the What Knows upon the What Does; 
the effect of new beauty, new truth upon the will; the 
testing of the power of choice; the discussion of the pro- 
priety of all things suggested in the previous study and 
the final ultimatum of the judgment. This last process 
has, in reality, been gradually going on throughout the 
entire study and will in the end prove to be simply a 
resume of previous conclusions. It will vary with the na- 
ture of the poem and with its standard of excellence. If 
the poem be one that “leapt hot from the human heart,” 
it will undoubtedly carry with it an inspiration. The 
poetry of Browning is exceptional in its stimulus. You 
ean searcely read the most ordinary of his shorter poems 
without feeling the mind at least, if not the entire being, 
stirred to new activities and generally to a hopefulness 
that is healthy. A writer in the Atlantic Monthly calls 
this influence the “Browning Tonic,” and with a great 
moiety of truth in what she says. 

Stages of Assimilation. 

The stages of assimilation, then, to sum up what we have 
proposed at length, may be termed as follows: 

1. Emotional Response. 

2. Intellectual Apprehension. 

3. Association of Ideas, (In reality an expansion of 

No. 2.) 

4. Play of Imagination. 

5. Meditation. (Further expansion of Nos. 2 and 3.) 

6. Spiritual Stimulus. 

The method is applicable principally to the lyric or the 
ode, and should be used entirely, only in the study of 
such as are richly worth it. Certain of the stages of as- 
similation may be pursued in lesser poems, the rather as 
all of these mental processes are more or less interactive, 
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so that one almost inevitably involves something of an- 
other. In Lowell we would suggest only “The Vision of 
Sir Launfal” and the “Harvard Ode” for such treatment. 
In Longfellow, “The Building of the Ship” and poems of 
that stamp; such lyrics as “I Heard the Trailing Garments 
of the Night,” “Resignation,” “Sandolphin,” and others, 
but not “Miles Standish” or “Evangeline,” where the vi- 
tality exists in the interest of character. In our next 
paper we will try to apply these ideas to a given poem. 


Parental Duty in Education-- 
True Education Defined. 


FROM PASTORAL LETTERS OF THE LATE POPE LEO XIII 
ISSUED WHILE HE WAS A CARDINAL, 


THE duty of education, inculeated by natural reason, 
is so essential to the parental character and authority 
that they cannot decline its performance. The state au- 
thority, by its place in the order of things, is not called 
upon to discharge this great parental duty, but to help the 
natural educators in their work, and to watch and protect 
the interior discipline and good direction of the family. 
What are, in reality, the relations in which man is 
placed from his birth, as one of the beings in the order of 
creation? He comes into the world as God’s creature, who 
has brought him into existence; he is the child of 
those who have given him temporal life; he is ordained 
first toward religion and then toward his family; his first 
duties are subjection and service to God, and dependence 
on his parents. The family is neither the creation nor the 
emanation of civil society (or the state) ; the power of par- 
ents is not a concession of human law. The relations and 
duties which obtain between parents and children are an- 
terior and superior to all human aggregation. 


Man is indeed born sociable; but belonging, before all, 
to the domestic and religious society, he only comes into 
the society of the state through the family and already 
prepared by the teaching of religion and under the guid- 
ance of parental authority. Therefore is it that as in the 
matter of education only an auxiliary part can be attri- 
buted to the state authority, so is it evident that the charge 
of educating remains as a burden they cannot decline on 
the conscience of the parents, who for that work are the 
representatives of God the Creator, and are invested with 


His authority. 


If in our days all parents understood their duties in 


: "this light, and if, conceiving an adequate notion of the 
‘work they are commissioned to do, they instructed their 


children in time on the elevated duties and relations which 
every human being has to fulfil both in the domestic and 
the religious society, assuredly the state would be much 
the better for it. For no one can doubt that children who 
are submisssive to parental authority and devoted to their 
family, that men who have the fear of God and who are 
obedient to their religion, cannot fail to be also honored 
citizens and serviceable to their fellow-men. 

COLORLESS OR UNDENOMINATIONAL EDUCATIONAL. 

You must distinguish between “education” and “in- 
struction,” between the moral training and moulding of 
the heart and the simple cultivating of the intellect. In- 
struction, as such, ordinarily consists in filling the minds 
of the young with a furniture of knowledge that can help 
them, according to their years, to turn to a useful account 
their intellectual and bodily powers. 

The moral training, on the contrary, should be a founda- 
tion for the development and the application of the great 
principles of morality and religion as bearing on men’s 
conduct within the family and in the social sphere. 

Scientific instruction will give you learned and clever 
young men and women; religious education will give you, 
on the contrary, honest and virtuous citizens. Instruction, 
separated from education properly so called, serves rather 
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to fill young hearts with vanity than to discipline them ment is an outward sign of inward grace,” most surely the 
aright. It is quite otherwise with a right education; such child will be little wiser after hearing these words. There- 
a training, under the guidance of religion, which is the fore I would previously explain the word “sign” by refer- 
regulator of the heart of man and the inspirer of pure and _ ring to something within the range of a child’s ideas, thus, 
generous affections, knows how to implant and to cultivate “If you see smoke going out of a chimney, is not that a 
virtue in the most illiterate souls without the aid of much _ sign of fire?” So I say to a child, “The grace of God helps 
scientific polishing or instruction. you.” But I would previously say, “If somebody falls 

: Then, again, and to speak the truth, do par- down and a person comes to lift him up, is not that help- 
ents pay attention to the nature, the solidity of the instrue- ing him?’ Previous comparisons of this kind ought to 
tion given to their children? Do they see to it that it is abound in the instruction of children, for without them it 
sound, useful, well ordered, and fit to prepare and help an _ is almost impossible for children to see the force of words, } 
education such as is fit for Christian children and mem- or even understand them. 3. A question should, as far : 
bers of a Catholic community; that those who give such as possible, have reference not to a multiplicity of ideas, 
instruction have the necessary gifts of religious convic- but to one single simple idea, for one idea at a time is 
tion, of virtue, of learning, such as may win them the re- enough fora child. It is quite clear that a person may not 


spect and obedience of their pupils; that, above all, the be able a carry a certain load all at once, but divide it and 
study of religion, so essential to the education and the vir- the whole will be carried successively. A long answer is 1 
tuous life of young people, should hold the foremost place too great a load for many children. If it were divided ; 
among all other studies, should have a proper and adequate there would be no difficulty. 4. It is necessary that one , 
development, and be carried on under the direction of the question or idea should follow another step by step in the ; 
Church, the depositary and teacher of religious doctrines? order in which they naturally come. If this principle be { 
HM not observed the thread of the child’s ideas will be broken, ‘ 
and then it will learn only words and not ideas. 5. When 1 
Catechizing Young Children. by a series of questions the whole subject has been ques- } 
tioned out of a child, then and not until then, one should ¥ 
FATHER FURNISS. give the term or definition or whole subject in one answer. t 
The following principles are suggested in the instrue- If you make a child repeat a definition or term before it . 
tion of young children. 1. When a question is pro- knows the meaning of it, the child will repeat it mechani- P 
posed to a child, it is desirable that the question, as far as cally without attention. I 
possible, should have such a relation to the child’s ideas as “Let everything pass through the understanding before i 
to draw out of the child the answer or something of it. At you lodge it in the memory.’ For example, I say to a g 
least when the answer has been given, the child should, child, “What is the holy Eucharist ?’—the child does not 9 
from its own perceptions or little stock of ideas, be able understand Greek, neither is there in the word Eucharist t 
to see the connection between the question and the answer. anything which has the slightest relation to the child’s A 
2. Asa consequence of the preceding principle, it will of- ideas. The child consequently returns no answer. I sup- d 
ten be necessary, before putting a question to a child, ply the answer and make the child learn it by heart. The p 
especially if of an abstract nature, to prepare the way by child repeats the words as a parrot, and attaches no idea cl 
putting a previous question referring to something the to them: it is “vox et preterea nil.” Hence a complaint T 
child already knows. If I simply say to a child, “a sacra- is often made that children with difficulty realize the holy 7 
Weekly Time Table of Studies for a Full Graded Parochial School. 
NuMBER OF MINUTES PER WEEK IN THE 
sete | Ist ond | 3rd | 4th bth 6th 7th 8th I 
| Grade | Grade | Grade | Grade | Grade | Grade | Grade | Grade th 
si 
Christian Doctrine and Bible desea ...| 175 | 175 | 200 200 200 200 200 200 c 
Reading . ae ; vecessceee| 475 | 425 | 300 | 300 | 975 200 200 200 rs 
| 200 | 200 | 200 200 200 200 
Language 100 | 175 | 175 | 175 | 173 | 175 175 241) 
+ 125 125 125 100 100 100 sh 
75 75 75 75 75 75 7 
Geography .. 100 125 125 140 150 
Calisthenics ..... 50 50 | 50 | 50 | 60 60 60 | 60 
Recesses ... 150 150 150 | 150 | 150 
| 
| 
Totals ..........ssssssssceecseeseeeeeee | 1600 | 1650 | 1650 | 1650 | 1650 | 1650 | 1650 | 1080 ' 
| | | | | | co 
ig the eighth grade science is to be studied during the fall semester and constitution during the spring sem- dr 
ester. el: 
—From New Graded Gourse Manual, Archdiocese of Milwaukee. sa 


er 
ca 
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Eucharist in their ideas,—and no wonder. The term holy 
Eucharist is not proposed to the child until by a series of 
questions on things familiar to the child, it has been made 
to realize the idea. Thus the child is questioned about 
people kneeling at the altar, receiving something from the 
priest, what it appears or looks like, &e., then the child is 
told that although it looks like bread it is not bread, that 
it is flesh, the flesh of Jesus Christ, &e. The child having 
thus realized the idea, will easily retain the name. This 
method has been so successful that on missions many chil- 
dren of four, five and six years of age, have been found 
to understand the holy Eucharist most distinetly and per- 
fectly. 

6. " eniiatiinns to children should almost wholly be made 
up of four elements, the minute step by step questioning 
system mentioned above, stories, comparisons and narra- 
tion of little circumstances. When you tell a story to 
children, or use a comparison, nothing interests them and 
rivets their attention so much as to picture it out by little 
circumstances. For example, in the comparison used be- 
fore of a man who had fallen, to show a child what is 
meant by grace helping us, one should picture out the fall, 
by speaking of bruises, pain, incapacity to rise, &e. 7. 
Abstract reasoning, long words, hard words, superfluous 
words, crush the incipient ideas of a child. With regard 
to the consequences of using words which are above the 
understanding of a child, the following example is given 
as an illustration. “In one God there are three distinct 
Persons.” We have scores of times heard children repeat 
it thus: “In one God there are three distant Persons.” 
8. It is useful sometimes, after putting a question and 
and getting an answer, to turn the answer into a question, 
thus: Q. When we disobey God what do we commit ?— 
A. Asin. Q. When do we commit a sin?—When we 
disobey God.” 9. It is useful for a child to repeat an ex- 
planation which it has heard. I describe original sin to a 
child. Then I say, What sin is this I have spoken about ? 
The child will probably answer, Original sin. Then I say, 
Tell me what original sin is? This will draw out of the 
child a repetition of the explanation I have given. 


Forms of Prayer. 
BISHOP MESSMER: 
P RAYERS should be learned by the children in the or- 


der in which they are first needed, for instance, in 
the very beginning the common Catholic prayers, 7. e., the 
sign of the Cross, the Our Father,’ Hail Mary, Apostles’ 
Creed, and the Angelus. Then the Acts of Faith, Hope, 
and Charity, of Contrition, the Confiteor, the so-called 
daily prayers for morning and evening, the Christian sal- 
utation, “Praised be Jesus Christ: Forever, Amen,” the 
prayer to the Guardian Angel and the Patron Saint, grace 
before and after meals. In the succeeding grades they 
should learn pious aspirations and prayers corresponding 
to the more favored devotions practised in the Church and 
enriched with indulgences. Also prayers to be recited in 
concert when at Mass, or before and after confession and 
communion. All these prayers must be plain in expres- 
sion, simple in thought, and short in form, although all 
need not be learned by heart. Long forms of prayer for 
children are an abomination when viewed from the point 
of pedagogy. The Stations of the Way of the Cross are 
an exception; they are a great favorite with children when 
said in common, being in fact nothing but a series of short 
meditations and prayers which can easily be .explained. 
The same is true of litanies. In this connection Dupan- 
loup mentions “a holy device” which he deems truly ex- 
cellent, namely, a litany to be composed by the eatechist, 
containing the names of all the patron saints of the chil- 
dren and having that litany recited from time to time in 
class. “You will understand that to hear one’s patron 
saint invoked, has something in it which is pleasant to ev- 
cry child. Besides, the story of each of the saints invoked 
can be related to the children one by one, or at least some 


striking fact in his life. This interests the children; it 
leads them to imitate the saints, and inspires them with a 
real confidence in their protection”. It would be a most 
excellent practice, and one that could be made without 
much labor or research, to say before the lesson a short 
prayer (taken from the Breviary or Missal) in honor of 
the saint whose feast happens to fall on the day or days 
when Christian doctrine is held. The children learning 
the saint’s name might be asked about him, and if they 
answer well be rewarded with a picture of the saint. (if it 
can be had, otherwise with another one). The cost is a 
trifle, the gain for child and eatechist immeasurable. In 
this way Catholic children would be trained to honor their 
patron saints and to observe the old and genuine Catholie 
custom of observing their patron saint’s day, instead of 
following the essentially Protestant custom of celebrating 
one’s birthday. 


Where there are certain definite forms or formulas of 
prayers, whether officially prescribed or established by ec- 
clesiastical custom, general or national, these formulas 
ought to be strictly followed. “Although the formulas of 
prayer are something merely external, they must by no 
means be neglected. Christ Himself taught us this by 
teaching His Apostles a definite formula, and the Church 
follows His example. Such a formula is far more neces- 
sary for children than for adults. Dupanloup, speaking 
of the Acts of Faith, Hope, and Charity, says: “Some 
one will say, perhaps, that for these acts there is no abso- 
lute need of prescribed formulas, nor of a particular set 
of words. Leaveall that, gentlemen, for theorists. For 
you, who are, above all, practical men, do you maintain 
that forms are not only needful for all, but that they are 
even necessary to most men. , Be very anxious, 
therefore, that there shall not be a single child in your 
catechism class who does not know by heart the words of 
all these Christian Acts.” The rule laid down in the 
New York course in regard to the Act of Contrition ap- 
plies equally to the three theological acts: “The form of 
words in which the latter is taught in this grade (II.) 
should not be changed for any other during the school life 
of the children.” In other words, use the same formulas 
throughout the whole course of Christian doctrine. We 
are inclined to extend this rule to all the prayers which 
are learned in this class. In the upper grades, beginning 
with the first confession grade, they ought to be such in 
thought and expression that they may still be used by the 
children after having grown to adult life. Sentimental 
thought and phrase must be avoided. Diminutives and 
“baby talk” are out of place in prayer. Such phrases 
leave no impression, and become utterly unsuited to grown 
up children, who, not knowing any other forms, will be 
tempted to omit these prayers altogether. 


With very small children preference may be given, by 
way of exception, to prayers in rhyme. They are more 
easily remembered, and the children, like them better. Tf 
forms of prayer are attractive, children are more easily 
won to use them. The use of rhymed prayers is entirely 
in accordance with the spirit of the Church, which loves 
to praise God in hymns and songs. Schoberl says very 
truly: “There is nothing prosaic about the Holy Cath- 
olie Church; almost involuntarily all her praying turns 
into song and rhythm. Even her prayers written in 
prose, and the readings from the Holy Scriptures, she 
recites in musical intonation. The Creed and the Our 
Father, two chief items of every catechism, are sung in 
every High Mass. In fact, whenever the Church prays, 
she breaks out into poetry, and sends forth her aspirations 
to heaven in psalms, in hymns, in eanticles. Will it not, 
therefore, be truly fitting that the small catechism should 
clothe in the poetic guise of verse the prayers used daily 
by children, and call beautiful musie to aid in making 
those prayers still sweeter and more harmonious in the 
ears of God as well as of the child?” 


Children of the higher grades, say from the fourth 
year, ought to be instructed in the use of free and spon- 
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taneous prayer, independent of formula or book; they 
cught to be shown and trained how to pray to God in 
their own words, just as and when their heart prompts 
them. Explain it by the example of Christ in the Gar- 
den of Olives or on the cross; other instances can be 
found all through Bible history. Let the catechist use 
occasions when the children are more deeply moved and 
affected, for instance, at a funeral, during a storm, at the 
news of a great disaster, at a special celebration or feast. 
Let him say a corresponding short prayer and make the 
children repeat it. These are truly object lessons in 


prayer. 
—From Method of Christian Doctrine, Benziger Bros. 


The Ideal Catholic Teacher. 


Address delivered bya Rev. Father at Summer Institute of 
SisterS of St. Francis, La Fayette, Ind. 


I—The Teacher’s Office. 


Wit the exception of the sacred ministry, there is 
no calling in life more serious than that of teach- 
cr, none that has in its results more of human destiny. 
The teacher is primarily an educator. The aim and one 
end of education is to bring out and strengthen man’s 
faculties—physical, intellectual and moral; to call into 
action his manifold capacities, and thus to fulfil his high 
and heaven-given mission and to attain his true destiny. 
The teacher’s work is to influence, by example and in oth- 
er ways, the lives of the young; to discipline future men 
and women in divine and human laws, to train the facul- 
ties, to impart knowledge, to ground in principles and 
methods, to create enthusiasm, inspire achievement and 
lay the foundation of character. 

The office of teacher, then, comprises much more than 
the imparting of knowledge. Knowledge is not educa- 
tion. Habits are more than knowledge, and the habits 
which are necessarily acquired during the process of edu- 
cation may render knowledge useful or hurtful. 
[I1.—Attitude of the Catholic Church Toward Education. 

Hence the attitude of theCatholic Church toward edu- 
cation. A man is a being composed of body and soul; 
a sound system of education must develop both with 
equal effort. If Catholics are not satisfied with the public 
school system of this country, it is not because the public 
schools are devoted to education, but because they do not 
go far enough in the grand mission of educating or eall- 
ing out the powers of the soul. To be complete, education 
must take man in his entirety, by recognizing the tremen- 
dous will and heart powers which, even more than intel- 
lect and memory united, affect his destiny for time and 
eternity. This element is in every human heart; it is 
capable of education and ought to be educated. It has, 
moreover, its influence on the intellect itself. When the 
soul is not the slave of passion the intellect sees truth 
more clearly. The mists that rise from the valleys of the 
heart settle on the headlands of the intellect and prevent 
the penetration of light. Hence even the pagan philoso- 
pher, Pythagoras, demanded that his pupils lead pure and 
saintly lives, because otherwise they could not be perfect 
philosophers. The great teachers all through the centu- 
ries were primarily character-builders. They brought out 
the best in others, helped the weak to be strong, and taught 
the strong how to add to their strength; they inspired 
others to work for high ideals, and made actual and ef- 
fective the potentialities of character. 

Therefore, when we Catholics put our hand to such a 
work as education, we put it under the protection of re- 
ligion. The Catholic Church has, through her Supreme 
Pontiffs and Bishops, condemned the efforts made to sep- 
arate education from the control and influence of reli- 
gion, and has proclaimed with the voice of that authori- 
ty which alone of all the powers that be, can reach the 
ends of the earth; that for Catholics education and reli- 
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gion are inseparable, because cultivation of the intellect 
without improvement of the heart leads to evil results. 


III.—The Catholic Teaching Orders. 


As I am addressing members of a religious community 
in their capacity of teachers, I deem it superfluous to 
dwell on the paramount importance of religious instrue- 
tions in the school room; the very presence there of a Re- 
ligious should create a Catholic atmosphere. But I 
would remind you that especially in religious instructiou 
and training it is necessary to remember the words of the 
Apostle: “Be thou vigilant, labor in all things, do the 
work of an evangelist, fulfil thy ministry.” (2 Tim. 4, 5.) 
There is nothing that improves one so much, and enhances 
the value and influence of one’s personality as the true 
religious spirit. No Religious can be truly imbued with 
her vocation and not be, for that reason, a better teacher. 
What is the object of the members of the Catholic teach- 
ing orders? What ought to be the object of anyone who 
seeks to take a part in Christian education? It should 
be to bring out bright and clear the image of God in the 
children’s souls; to sanctify the opening intellect and 
the young will; to mould them to God’s service in this 
world and in the next; to fit them for their arduous part 
in the battle of life, so that they may thereby achieve their 
eternal destiny. 

It is here as it is elsewhere in life; much must be done 
that there may be even a little gain. The seed sown mav 
take long to thrive and fructify. What apparent waste 
of talk, of labor and time in getting results in anything 
that we do! We take infinite pains; we spend laborious 
days; we seek, we toil; we suffer defeat; we fail a hun- 
dred times, in order that our seeking, our toils and pains 
and failures may finally result in achieving at least some- 
thing! . It is so with the teacher’s work. It consists in 
doing little things day after day and year after year with 
a view to distant results; and it is in the patience of the 
work, and in the skill shown in the doing of it that the 
test of fitness for the work appears. This applies as well 
to religious and moral, as to intellectual training. 

IV.—The Teacher’s Work. 

The work of the teacher seems to be humble work, but 
it is essential work, and has important consequences. 
Every teacher has an enduring influence upon those she 
teaches, and, through the character that she forms. she 
projects her life ideals into the future. The teacher in- 
spires her pupils and becomes their ideal, and long after 
that which she has taught them has been forgotten, her 
personality may be an enduring influence in human lives. 
She has a personality that enters into every household, 
that sits by every fireside and deals with interests that are 
most vital and sacred in the lives of men and women. 
Because the teacher is for many pupils the ideal which 
they will consciously or unconsciously imitate, you must 
aim at the highest standard; you must strive to be at the 
front, and to gain those peaceful victories over human 
frailty, whereby ignorance is overcome, suffering lessened, 
character shaped, conscience formed and the lives of men 
: Of all the influences that form our lives and leave their 
indelible impress upon the brief span of our existence, 
there is none so potent as the personality of those with 
whom we early come in contact, especially parent and 
teacher. There is no training that can equal in value 
these beautiful and mysterious influences that come to us 
we know not how, but that enter into our minds from 
those we early learn to love. Therefore the teacher may 
realize, in some measure, the sacredness of her mission, 
when she sees that in the monotonous and toilsome life 
of the school room she is unconsciously forming charac- 
ter; that her life will have upon pupils an enduring in- 
fluence that may be said to represent an immortal part of 
human nature. 

__Everyone who teaches should, therefore, strive to be an 

ideal teacher. Few indeed attain to such an excellence, but 

the effort is never wasted. To be a thoroughly good teach- 


& 


er is a great achievement, for the work of no profession 

means so much to humanity. Let us now dwell briefly 

on some of the characteristics of the good teacher. 
V.—Qualities of the Good Teacher. 

The good teacher is a growing person. The severest 
test of human character is the ability to grow, and it is 
a test that few can meet. All people mature in judgment, 
and many, in spite of indifference or stupidity, gain some- 
what through mere maturing faculties. This, however, 
is not growth. Growth comes only of deliberate and de- 
termined efforts. It means an incessant struggle to gain 
new kuowledge, to know more of life’s duties and possi- 
bilities, and a willingness to renounce the old for the new 
when this is better. Change and reconstruction are among 
the primary laws of life, and in obedience to these the 
living forms in nature are forever passing from life to 
death. In this way, nature keeps creation ever young; in 
the forest the dead leaves fall from the living branches 
only to reeommence in soil and root and sap and leaf the 
never-ending cycle of life and death. The human mind 
follows the same law of change and growth. Tomorrow 
brings new experiences which fit into yesterday’s judg- 
ment, and thus we forever recast our mental acquisitions. 

The teacher is especially liable to become a routinist 
and therefore narrow; therefore it is highly necessary that 
she be a growing person. The repetition and monotony 
in the teacher’s work is dangerous, and many: are caught 
in this deadening routine and cease to grow. 

The good teacher should have a knowledge of child- 
nature and of the laws of mental develoument. Just as 
some children are relatively tall at twelve and short at 
twenty, thus many who are the teacher’s pride inchool 
are dull and inefficient in after life, while the backward 
boy may prove talented or even genius at maturity. The 
teacher should, therefore, clearly understand that there 
are great differences in children as regards their mental 
development, and should know what to expect of them 
and what not. The authority of a teacher should be ad- 
ministered with a gentle hand. Proper latitude should 
be given to the spontaneous energies of child-life, and to 
do this it is necessary to exercise watchful care that they 
do not overstep legitimate bounds. Wise and necessary 
repression need to be administered with gentleness and 
sympathy. It is easy to repress children too much and 
to make them timid, and in after life over-cautious and 
deceitful. 

The good teacher is cheerful, knowing that not only 
disease is contagious, but that health and good spirits are 
also catching. No morose and ill-tempered person is fit 
to be a teacher. The teacher should look at life through 
optimistic eyes, and love life and love work. No one has 
a right to be despondent or pessimistic. Rather cultivate 
that spirit, of which Father Faber writes: “There are 
souls in the world who have the gift of finding joy every- 
where and of leaving it behind them when they go. Joy 
gushes under their fingers like jets of light. Their in- 
fluence is an inevitable gladdening of the heart. It seems 
as if a shadow of God’s own gift had passed upon them. 
They give light without meaning to shine.” The good 
teacher is judicious and administers strict justice. 
Though some children are more attractive than others, 
the teacher should have no favorites and no resentments. 
Those who are most backward or least attractive need 
special attention and demand the highest order of pa- 
tience. It is here that many teachers fail, and because 
of this, many children suffer neglect and injustice. Noth- 
ing calls out the powers and efforts of a child like pa- 
tient and sweet-tempered kindness. The energy of the 
sun that warms the flowers to growth and bloom is not 
a more efficient force than is the inspiration that comes 
of the sympathetic touch and voice of the teacher who 
loves the child. In such things as these is the character 
of the teacher daily tested, and the teacher who fails here 
fails in a vital part of her work. 

The good teacher is conscientious, never teaching for 
an occasion or for show, and never, even to please parents, 
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will allow pupils to seem to know what they do not know. 
The good teacher despises false pretenses, and knows that 
to encourage such little deceits in children encourages 
habits that make children great hypocrites in after life. 

The good teacher realizes that the health of the pupils 
is to be looked after; that many children are dull and 
backward because they are defective in sight or hearing, 
or in muscular development; and that, as a rule, frail 
bodies and inefficient minds rarely go together. Many 
a man of talent has failed in life because of a lack of 
that physicial vigor and endurance that the experience of 
boyhood should furnish, and many a mediocrity suc- 
ceeded because possessed of that abounding health that 
makes work a pleasure and achievement relatively easy. 
It becomes, therefore, an important part of the teacher’s 
duty to look after the health of the children, knowing 
that it is more important that the pupils should have 
health than that they should have learning. 

The good teacher is thorough and teaches the value of 
thoroughness, knowing that many people of ability fail 
in life from lack of it, while commonplaces may succeed 
because they have it. “Thoroughly and slowly” are words 
that both teachers and pupils should impress upon their 
minds. The good teacher is accurate in statement, for 
such accuracy is part of truthfulness, and truthfulness 
is the guard of moral life. Without absolute truthfulness 
there is no reliance, no dependence, no genuine character, 
and the teacher who fails here is wanting in an essential 
quality. The good teacher is not envious of others, for 
envy is moral leprosy, which, once established, it is almost 
impossible to recover from. Of all the meannesses of life 
the pettiest, the most cowardly and the most degrading 
is envy. Like an assassin who thrusts a dagger in your 
back, envy tries to destroy secretly the good name which 
you have gained. It is a thief who robs character of its 
hard-gained reputation. 

The good teacher never speaks unfavorably of her pu- 
pils. The teacher is the protector of the scholars and the 
guardian of their good name and of their interests. The 
good teacher remembers that each child comes from a 
home and represents the hopes and ambitions of parents 
who are proud of their children and sensitive of their 
reputation. The good teacher, therefore, always speaks 
well of her pupils, not only because she is discreet and 
respects the feelings of others, but also because she has 
regard for the honor of her profession. 

The good teacher knows the encouraging and stimulat- 
ing effect of commendation and appreciation. She is care- 
ful never to criticise in a way to wound the feelings or 
to discourage. Most of us are a little shy and distrustful, 
and old and young need the kindly interest of others, the 
friendly voice and the loving sympathy. Of all the flowers 
that bloom in the garden of the human heart, sympathy 
is one of the fairest and sweetest. 

VI—tThe Teacher’s Ideal. 

What a noble work, then, is the profession of teaching! 
Not a work, perhaps, of which men take special notice, 
or for the performance of which they reserve their highest 
honors, their richest rewards; but a most meritorious work 
in the service of Him whom you honor in the instruction 
of little children. There is scarcely anything more touch- 
ing in the history of our Blessed Lord than His love for 
children. You remember how, on one occasion, He was 
surrounded by admiring crowds, who hung enraptured 
on His sacred lips; His disciples thought He was engaged 
in matters of deep moment, and so He was. But they 
thought, too, that these matters were of too deep moment 
to be interrupted by the intrusion of children; and when 
some mothers brought their little ones that He might lay 
His hands upon them, the disciples rebuked them. But 
Jesus, who knew well the value of children’s souls, spoke 
the words that stand as an everlasting testimony of how 
the Saviour of the world regards the children: “Suffer 
little children to come to Me, and forbid them not; for 
of such is the kingdom of God”; and behold in these 
words the supreme ideal of the Catholic teacher. 


Language and Reading. 


fe) 
Beauty is truth, truth beauty—that is all 
Ye know on earth, and all ye need know. 
—Keats. 
Whene’er a noble deed is wrought, 
Whene’er is spoken a noble thought, 
Our hearts in glad surprise 
To higher levels rise. 
—Longfellow. 


Oral and Written Composition 
Work in the Grades 


N. D. GILBERT, STATE NORMAL SCHUOL, DEKALB ILL. 
Preparation 

In Fourth Grade and those following, preparation 
for proposed written work should be carefully made. 
There should be oral discussion of the subject mat- 
ter sufficiently full to digest it thoroly and to en- 
able the pupils—Third Grade, at least, and up—work- 
ing with each other and with the teacher to arrange 
one or more outlines of topics. Under these topics a 
series of suggestive words and phrases may well be 
placed—quite full at first, but becoming fewer as 
pupils gain in independence. These outlines should be 
placed on the blackboard as they are made, but, as 
soon as practicable, the practice should be to erase 
them in whole or in part before the children begin to 
write. 

Vocabulary 

This oral preparation is the teacher’s opporunity to 
look after vocabulary, to see that desirable new ele- 
ments are in mind and that their proper use is known; 
to bring out synonymous words and phrases, and the 
possible variations of telling the same thing; to care 
for the spelling and assist the children to form (on 
slips of paper or on the black-board) vocabularies 
(dictionaries) of words and phrases likely to be used 
and also likely to be misused or misspelled, to which 
the pupils may freely refer in course of their writing. 
In grades where pupils are provided with dictionaries 
they should be encouraged to consult them when un- 
certain how to spell a needed word and hence should 
be given needful drill in their use. 

Errors 

In written exercises as in oral,the errors of spelling, 
punctuation, sentence arrangement, paragraphing, 
and other elements of correct form should be noted 
and classified. This will furnish material for discus- 
sion on proper form at the periods set apart for 
formal work, and for the evolving of appropriate 
rules. In the preparation for written work, probable 
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infractions of these rules should be anticipated, and 
attention called in advance to the correct usage. 

This same careful holding of pupils for the accurate 
application of the results of class work should charac- 
terize every recitation, written and oral. But in it 
there is need for the nicest tact and good-natured 
good sense, not to worry or confuse or irritate the 
pupils, but keep on a steady, even, sufficient pressure 
for the thing the teacher ought to get. Only, free- 
dom—ease, absence of irksome constraint and friction 
—is one thing that must be got. This plan of work 
will enable the teacher, to avoid having erroneous 
papers written over again, because any characteristic 
errors can as well be guarded against in exercises 
wholly or partially fresh in matter. Even errors in 
statement of fact cun be as well or better corrected 
in some new connection. This will tend to keep the 
pupils in good heart for the work. If external stimu- 
lus is needed, the experiment of returning only excel- 
lent papers might be tried. 

Drill Exercises 

All drill-exercises require the working together of 
teacher and pupils, reflecting, discussing, reaching 
conclusions and applying them. The results of drill 
should appear in the regular exercises given to be 
done in other studies as well as specific language ex- 
ercises. Written exercises, examinations, should ap- 
peal to the pupils as making the same demand for ac- 
curacy in linguistic forms as any specific ‘‘language 
lessons, ’’—just as every language lesson should afford 
as strong a motive for thought as a formal test in 
Geography, and any amount more of zest. 

The Language Book 


This is perhaps, the place to acknowledge that the ° 


Language Book has a function and a ver important 
one, and te state what seems to the writer to be its 
place. Thought must be the basis of language study; 
this thought must be of his life-currents, in order 
that his thinking may have appropriate channels into 
which and thru which to pour itself. But now we 
come to prosaic places where we must isolate errors 
of speech, classify and group them, discuss them, 
discover correct usage and re-enforce ‘‘precept upon 
precept’’ with example upon example. The Language 
Book in the hand of the teacher shows how these 
forms may be grouped and studied, what right usage 
is, and by what varied exercises and devices right 
usage may be illustrated, stated in rules, arranged for 
ready use, and serve as a guide to teaching the devi- 
ous ways of our English speech. The Language Book 
held as subordinate to a broader plan of teaching 
Language—its kinds of exercises followed, but its 
material replaced by that drawn from sources living 
to the children—the language book so held might 
prove a stimulus as wellas a guide to effective re- 
sults. 


Writing Letters 
The several forms of composition mentioned above 
are available for exercises in all the grades above the 
second, and above the third should all appear to some 
extent, for the sake of variety and because each is 
adapted to meet special contingencies in the school 
work and so strengthen the interest and motive. Let- 
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ters, because of the lively personal element of freedom 
and informality, are an attractive and stimulative re- 
lief from more strenuous efforts at composition in 
connection with the heavier studies. The feeling of 
direct relation to another person, who is to be pleased, 
informed, entertained; whose cordial appreciation is 
to be gained; and from whom a personal message is 
expected in return—all this rouses effort to say what 
is worth while, stirs the imagination to give descrip- 
tion, and waken good-will to be genial, bright, effect- 
ive in the way of putting things. In this immediate 
personal relation, of all times and places, one is unwill- 
ing to be thought slack or ignorant of the proper 
thing to do, or dull. But, also, this form of composi- 
tion needs careful preparation to work in what is 
worthy and to work out crudities and absurd bits of 
formalism. When practicable, letters to real people 
rather than imaginary ones, letters that expect a real 
answer must give the best results. The interchange 
of letters with children of a widely different region 
gives excellent chance to bring out the best qualities 
of writing. 


Literature as a Basis of Composition Exercises 


Another form of composition which needs some 
comment is what is called the free paraphrase inton- 
nection with the study of literature. After a class 
has studied such a thing as Bryant’s Planting the 
Apple Tree, the whole may be thought of as A Tree 
Planting at Mr. Bryant’s Long Island Home. This 
home of his; the scene on this particular spring 
morning—the venerable poet, with his household and 
gardener; the poet’s thoughts and the visions of the 
tree and its fruit—all may be wrought out from the 
poem and allied reading—e. g., Bunner’s ‘‘What ke 
does who plants a tree,’’—and built into a description 
parallel to the poem, but not a mere transposition of 
words to make poetry parade in prosaic dress, to its 
undoing as poetry. Similarly, Longfellow’s Chil- 
dren’s Hour may be written up as ‘‘An Hour in Long- 
fellow’s Home,’’ or ‘‘Longfellow and the Children,”’ 
in which the wonderful fellowship between the poet 
and children everywhere might be given very lively 
and very lovely play. 

Literature abounds in suggestions of side topics for 
writing, which may be made to lead to a closer scru- 
tiny of the selection studied and a fuller working-out 
of its thought. In connection with the reading of 
Evangeline, ask the class to make a complete descrip- 
tion of Evangeline’s home—interior, exterior—and its 
surroundings seeking and bringing together the scat- 
tered bits of description, and confirming and extend- 
ing these from other sources. No meager draft is 
thus made on the children’s constructive imagination 
and power of consistent thinking. 

It will be seen that from the beginning there is no 
place for copying except to preserve a beautiful quota- 
tion or for dictation except as a drill in dealing with 
incorrect forms as an exercise in spelling and possibly 
punctuation. 

The elaboration of composition should have cons- 
tant reference to the rhetorical as wallas the gram- 
matical structure of a sentence and pupils be led to 
see that arrangement has everything to do with clear- 
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ness and vigor, with smoothness and rhythm and 
beauty. Logical sequence also must be looked to and 
writers held to consistency. 

In this elaboration, the pupils should have an active 
part. The reading aloud of a composition, by its 
writer, is quite sure to bring out to him its defects. 
Class discussion leads to closer attention, quicker dis- 
crimination; to mature reflection on forms of speech 
and rational mastery of them against a ‘‘rule o’ 
thumb”’ conformity ; to sincere co-operation of school- 
mates and the elision of captious, ‘‘smart’’ criticism. 

Such dealing as this with written work, together 
with the thought-analysis necessary to intelligent 
reading, will afford opportunities sufficient to present 
the element of sentential structure as called for by 
the course of study—subject, predicate, moditiers; 
various forms and arrangements of sentences and the 
reason therefor—at first without, and later with, the 
technica) names. Indeed, it is not clear to the writer 
how ctrong thought-analysis can be had and good 
work of this character avoided. What is meant here 
is this: In the somewhat long, involved, difficult 
sentences, prior to reading, it will be necessary to 
seek out subject and predicate, to determine what the 
various phrases and clauses modify, what their func- 
tions are in the sentence, with reference to determin- 
ing the management of the voice in reading; a like 
analysis in correcting compositions will be necessary 
to secure reflection on function of sentential elements 
and so determine the best arrangement. But technical 
terms should be used in the same matter-of-course 
way in which names of other objects are used, with- 
out prior precise definition. When a given element 
has become familiar, due reflection upon collated ex- 
amples—examples collated by the pupils at the teach- 
er’s suggestion and under her guidance—will lead to 
the discovery and statement of the definition by the 
pupils. 


The Art of Spelling 


In any study, if the best results are to be obtained, 
there must be occasional changes. A text-book must 
not be used continuously. For one day take the words 
out of a newspaper ora magazine, for another the 
most important abbreviations, then again the names 
of prominent men and places mentioned in history, 
etc. 

Spelling lessons should be written and all the words 
should be defined, or the pupils should be able to use 
them in sentences. Sometimes three or four, or more, 
words should be given to be incorporated into one 
sentence. This will teach construction. 

The spelling lessons should be written by the pupils 
when they enter the second grade, or as soon as they 
are able to write words. The teacher should correct 
all the papers himself, if itisin his power todo it. 
Pupils would receive some benefit by being permitted 
to correct one another’s mistakes; but there are many 
instances in which they are not satisfied with the 
markings, and contentions and ill-feelings arise. 
There are four words which are my guide for ascer- 
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taining whether persons are spellers or not; and not 
only to ascertain whether they can spell, but also to 
see if they can discern the proper letters that form the 
word. These are Macaulay, Christiania (the capital 
of Norway), Edgar Allan Poe, and Guadalquivir. The 
majority of persons see the words as Macauley, Chris- 
tiana, Edgar Allen Poe, and Guadalquiver. During 
the last five years, I have watched the newspapers 
and booksin regard to the spelling of these words, 
and I found that many had them wrong. The older 
pupils will enjoy testing each other and their friends 


with these words. 
Rayam Noyer. 


Dumber and Arithmetic. 


Practical Methods and Problems 
in Arithmetic Teaching 


Longitude and Time 

Since the difficulty in ‘‘Longitude and Time’’ is alto- 
gether due to the want of knowledge of geography, and 
not to the mathematics, teachers should use the globe 
freely to make the facts clear. By its use teach the fol- 
lowing: 

Why time varies with change of longitude. Why it is 
later east and earlier west of a given meridian than on 
that meridian. Why a difference of tifteen degrees of 
lgngitude causes a difference of one hour of time. Teach- 
ers should also be able to make the foregoing clear by 
means of a circle drawn on the board. Give pupils a de- 
finite idea, of the terms Standard Time, Eastern Time, ete. 

|The teacher should be careful not to use terms “later” 
and “earlier” as this writer does. By themselves in this 
connection they are ambiguous. Better use the terms 
“ahead and “behind.” - Editor. } 

Field Problems 

A great variety of practical problems may be suggested 
by such a diagram as the one given in the margin: 

Find the number, and the cost at market rates, of the 
posts required to fence any one, or any two, or all, of these 
lots. Find theamount, and the cost at current rates, of 
the wire needed, using any number of wires. Find the 
amount of labor required and its cost. : 

Find the cost of plowing, harrowing, seeding, reaping 
any piece. Estimate the value of the product, from any 
piece, of any common grain, using an average yield, at 
market price. If the difference between cost and value 
of a crop is considered as interest at seven percent, what 
is the value of this land per acre? 

Building Problems 

Let pupils compute the cost of shingling the school- 
house, or painting, or plastering, or laying a new floor, 
or the amount of brick or stone in the foundations. 

How much six-inch flooring will be required to line a 
bin, including bottom and top, that will hold 400 bushels? 
How many tons of ice, ten inches thick, can be taken 
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from a 5-acre pond, allowing a loss of 20 per cent in re- 
moving it? (A cubic foot of water weighs 62} pounds, 
and the specific gravity of ice is about 93 per cent.) 
Have Pupils Originate Problems 

Encourage the pupils to bring practical problems from 
the farm, store or shop involving mensuration of solids or 
surfaces. These will have the great merit of beiug real, 
hence, practical; and there is no guide to the answer ex- 
cept the correctness of the pupil’s work. It will be found 
that the rules of the books for measuring masonry and 
other products are not always the rules followed by work- 
men in different localities, and this will have its useful 
result in correcting any tendency to bookishness in the 
teacher or the pupil. 

Time Wasted 

Much valuable time is worse than wasted in teaching 
obsolete tables and units in denominate numbers and 
those of special not general use. Surveyor’s measure is 
too technical, “pipe” and “tun” belong only to history, 
“long ton” is explained by the dictionary, Apothecaries’ 
weight is beyond defense. “Averaging Accounts” is out 
of date, and exchange is no longer in ordinary experience 
an application of percentage. Teach common measure- 
ments and computations effectively, and all the rest will 
be easily learned when needed.—Wisconsin Course of 
Study. 


Nature Study rand Arithmetic 


Elementary sci2nce or nature study will gain little 
from an attempt to force correlation between it and 
arithmetic. It may lose much. 

When we reqvire the children invariably to count 
the number of branches and leaves and buds and 
scales, to measure the length and breadth, and to cal- 
culate the area or volume, of what they are studying, 
to determine the proportion of branches which have 
developed, or of buds or leaves which have failed to 
matare, or the percentage of legs which turn forward, 
and the percentage which turn backward, this may 
be excellent practice in arithmetic, but it is, not in- 
frequently, a positive hindrance to the nature study. 
Such work attracts the attention of pupils from im- 
portant features to minor and often accidental details, 
takes their thought from the real spirit of the work, 
and has little or no relation to the higher aims of na- 
ture study. The autumn foliage may be considered 
as an opportunity to set the children at work deter- 
mining the percentage of leaves which turn red, the 
percentage which turn yellow, the proportion which 
fall or remain on the trees, the ratio between the 
weight of the leaves and the weight of the loam or of 
ash they willform. But we cannot strongly empha- 
size this kind of work without sacrificing higher work, 
or losing sight of higher aims. When we reduce na- 
ture to ratio and proportion, we have made nature 
study of little value. 

The arithmetic, as well as the nature study, will suf- 
fer from too close correlation between the two. Ex- 
perience has shown that when this is attempted there 
is not, usually, adequate provision for the definite, 
thoro, systematic drill so essential in arithmetic. 

—C. B. Scott. 
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Mastering Arithmetic by Play 


GRACE ZIMMERMAN. 

When I was a small child [ never ‘‘lisped in num- 
bers’’ in any sense of the word, forin my case the 
“numbers” never ‘‘came.’’ I could commit anything 
set before me and repeat it afterwards as glibly as a 
parrot, thinking little, and caring not at all, whether 
I understood what I was saying or not. 

But arithmetic! I never had one peaceful school day 
from the time that first primary arithmetic, with its 
groups of cherries and dice, was placed in my hands, 
until the last miscellaneous problem in Stoddard’s 
Complete had been correctly worked amid tribulation 
and tears, and I was pronounced ready to penetrate 
the mysteries of the a + b’s and x — y’s of algebra. 

In those days we learned rules by heart and applied 
them if we could. Nothing was ever done to smooth 
the rocky path of numbers, save that we did learn the 
multiplication tables by singing them. Perhaps one 
or the other reader may recall such drawling out of 
the tables to the tune of a rather lugubrious hyran— 
the ‘Once 4 is 4; 2 times 4 are 8’’ (there was no dis- 
cussion in those days as to whether it was is or are), 
and so on, till, with a sense of relief, we reached the 
easy and merry chorus of ‘5 times 5 are 25, and 6 
times 5 are 30,” sung to the tune of ‘Yankee 
Doodle.”’ 

But all that was more than twenty years since—I 
won’t say how many more. Along with automobiles 
and wireless telegraphy have come easier, better days 
for the school children. Not the least of these modern 
inventions is the educational game. And what is 
especially pleasing is that some of the most sorrowful 
portions of arithmetic may now be learned by just 
playing. Itis fun to watch a class in fractions, fun 
to the onlooker, and what is better still, fun to the 
children. 

The educational games, published by the Cincinnati 
Game Company, have won their way into many 
schoolrooms. The children are dolighted with them. 
Aconcrete example may explain how a game of this 
kind can be made to yield excellent results in working 
out the ordinary course of study. While in Cincin- 
nati recently I learned that the schools of the city 
were being taught arithmetic by playing games. This 
proved too strong a temptation to resist and I looked 
up the matter. I wish Icould give youan adequate 
description of all I saw and how deeply I was im- 
pressed with the practicability and enjoyability of it. 
Let me tell you about some play I saw in fractions. 
Think of it—fractions, the bugbear of our child- 
hood! 

I found the fraction class grouped by fours. Each 
group was intensely occupied with the progress of the 
game. There was no extraneous talking. Every 
child’s attention was concentrated upon the problem 
of forming wholes. I stood beside one of the happy 
players until the game was finished, and then, in 
answer to my query about it, she explained just how 
itis played. 

In the first place, I ought to say that the game con- 
tains the following fraction cards: 
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Six 4’s, three each of %’s ,’s four 1/’s, three 
4's, and two ,’s; two }’s, three }’s,three 7’sand four 
two each of and -3,’s, and three ;;’s—56 
cards in all. 

With beginners, the more difficult fractions, such as 
the ‘‘twelfths,’’ are discarded. 

In some school-rooms the pupils push two desks to- 
gether. In others, they sit about tables, four at each 
table. The cards are shuffled and dealt, one at a 
time, until each player has an equal number. Any 
odd cards are thrown upon the table, face up. Each 
player places his cards ina pack, face up, before him 
on the table or desks. 


The player to the left of the dealer plays first, then 
the next one to the left, and so on, in rotation. The 
play is made by adding the fraction on the top of the 
player’s pack to one or more fractions on the other 
players’ packs and on the table (if there be any cards 
there), so as to obtain a sum of one or more units. 

When fractions having different denominators are 
used, their corresponding forms, with like denomina- 
tors, must be announced in the play. For instance, if 
among the exposed cards, there be 4, %, and %, the 
player announces: 4% =i,3+%+% 1. The 
player then takes up the cards used in the play and 
lays them aside for scoring later. 

The indefinite fractions, 3, 7, 5, and +;,.1may be 
used in any possible form less than a unit. Thus; 
may be %s vs; etc. 

Should a player be unable to make a combination he 
must lay his exposed card on the table. The play 
continues until all the cards are taken, or until no 
one can play. The cards remaining on the table after 
the last play are ‘‘dead’’ cards and are not counted. 
The player taking in the largest number of cards in a 
given length of time, wins the game. 

It sounds a bit difficult, but children learn to play 
very quickly, and they learn addition, subtraction, 
and reduction of fractions witha readiness that is 
simply astonishing. 

A Match Game 

I was very much interested in watching a match 
game of reduction of fractions played for my special 
benefit. The pupils in the room were divided by 
choosing sides. Each pupil was given three cards, 
which he placed face down on the desk without look- 
ing at the fractions. The teacher kept the rest of the 
cards. 

Pupil No. 1, on side A., turned up one of his cards, 
which proved to be 4%, and announced it in as many 
denominations, up to 50, as he could. He succeeded 
beautifully thru 1, 3, “4, Ay. and and then he 
omitted a fraction. Pupil No. 1 of side B. supplied 
the omission and continued to name the denomina- 
tions, getting along all right at first, but, forgetting 
44, he shouted 4{, 43, and reached out his hand for 
the card. Pupil B., of side A., supplied the missing 
denomination, and the card was won. 

So they went from side to side, the interest and ex- 
citement becoming more intense every minute. Once 
in a while neither side wonacard andit had to be 
given to the teacher. Side A. obtained the most 
cards, and won, but the drill those children received, 
without even suspecting they were studying arith- 
metic, impressed me very deeply. 

I left Cincinnati with a game of fractions, a game 
of addition and subtraction, and a game of multiplica- 
tion and division in my dress-suit case. Now, arith- 


metic, instead of being my chief anxiety and my chil- 
dren’s sorrow, as of yore, is given as a reward for good 
behavior, neat work, and well prepared lessons. I 
consider the Educational Games a great schcolroom 
blessing.—The Primary School. 
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Construction Arithmetic in 
Its Relation to Other 
School Work 


EDW. F. WORST, IN SCHOOL WEEKLY, CHICAGO. 


Constructive number work, when properly taught, 
affords the finest mental discipline of any study in the 
primary grades. It gives quickness of perception, the 
power of concentration and an intellectual grasp that 
can be acquired in no other branch of study. The au- 
thor has tried to make this work not only simple, 
progressive, and practical, but has tried to adapt it to 
the wants of those who believe that constructive 
number should be taught in connection with the 
other branches of work. Great care has been taken 
to make all dictations so simple that the youngest 
child can follow them. The gradation of the work 
will be found one of the most distinctive and valuable 
features. 

Pupils upon entering school are given only formal 
foldings. Gradually the work with the ruler is in- 
troduced, using inches at first, and working into 
halves, quarters and eighths. A variety of dictations 
is given. In this manner tiresome monotony is 
avoided and the work is rendered interesting and at- 
tractive. Teachers will find many combinations of 
numbers in every dictation. The questions given in 
the first dictations are only suggestive of what may 
be brought out by the teacher. 

The object of this work is to teach the child to 
think as wellas make; to develop mind as well as 
ability to construct. 

It is hoped this work may aid teachers in their 
arduous labors and become a favorite with the little 
children of our common schools. 

Folded Series of Models. 

It will be observed that in all the folding exercises 
squares or oblongs of the desired size are placed in 
the hands of the children, thus avoiding at first any 
measuring on their part. 

The object of these exercises is not only to give the 
child the manual training and the thought that he 
must work accurately, but to familiarize him with the 
terms right and left, and to give him repeated drill in 
the counting to sixteen, not only counting, but in 
short give him as many of the combinations to sixteen 
as possible. 

For illustrations of the number work see exercises 1 
and 3. 

In all this folded series the teacher works before 
the pupils, each step being taken at the time the dic- 
tation is given. 

The only material necessary for this work is paper, 
a pair of scissors, paste anda splint used as a brush 
for pasting. 

Gum tragacanth, which may be purchased at any 
drug store, makes a very cheap and good paste for a 
light quality of paper. Use a teaspoonful toa half 
cup of water. Allow it to soak from eight to ten 
hours before using. 

A good flour paste for heavier paper is made by 
boiling the flour and adding just a little glue and 
alum. 
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Exercise l. 
Square Seed Box. 

Made in connection with nature study. 

Material: Six-inch square of paper. 

Dictation: Hold your paper up in front of you. 
What shape is it? How many corners has it? What 
kind of corners? (Square.) Find the two upper cor- 
ners; the right upper corner; the left upper corner. 

Find the two lower corners; the right lower corner ; 
the left lower corner. 

How many edges has the square? What can you 
say of their length? 

Find the upper edge; lower; left; right. 

Hold the square by right and left edges. 

Fold paper so these edges exactly meet. Crease. 
What is the shape of your paper (II.)? How many 
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corners has it? What kind of corners? How many 
sides? Are the sides of the oblong equal? Open the 
paper (II.). 

How many oblongs are there in the opened paper? 
What part of the square iseach oblong? Find the 
crease made by folding. Fold the right edge of the 
paper over to the crease; the left edge. Unfold the 
paper. How many oblongs are there now (IV.)? 

What part of the square is each oblong? 

Hold the paper so the creases run from right to left. 
Repeat previous dictation. Unfold. Into what is the 
paper divided (V.)? 

How many squares? 

How many rows of squares? 
a row? 

Find the upper right square. Cut along its lower 
edge with the scissors (a). Cut along lower edge of 
upper left square. Find lower right square. Cut 
along its upper edge. Cut along upper edge of lower 
left square. 

Fold into box form and paste corner squares on the 
inside. 


How many squares in 


— 


Repeat this exercise and use second box for a cover 
of first. Cuta triangular piece out of right and left 
sides of, thus allowing places where the box may be 
held while removing the cover. 


Exercise II. 
Seed Envelopes. 


Made in connection with nature study. 

Material: Nine-inch square of paper. 

Dictation: Hold paper by two opposite corners. 
Fold these corners together (VI.). Hold triangle by 
two sharp corners with square corner pointing up- 
ward. By folding sharp corners together find center 


of lower edge. Fold right corner to center; left. 
Paste. 

Separate square corners. Turninner square corner 
downward to center of lower edge. Crease. Paste. 


Exercise III. 
Table. ee 


Made in connection with the story of the Three 
Bears. 

Material: Paper 9 inches by 6. 

Dictation: Hold paper with long edges at right and 
left. Fold right and left edges together. Of what 
shape is it? (Oblong). How many corners has it? 
What kind of corners? (Square). Each oblong is 
what part of the whole piece? Fold right edge to 
middle crease. Unfold. How many oblongs are there 
now? How many more in right half than left? Fold 
left edge to middle crease. Unfold. How many ob- 
longs in all? 

Hold paper with short edges at right and left. Fold 
right and left edges together. How many oblongs do 
you see? How many do you think are on the other 
side? Unfold and count the number of oblongs in 
all. 

Fold right edge to crease. Unfold. How many ob- 
longs in right half? How many in a row? How 
many in the two rows? How many more in right 
half than in the left? Fold left edge to middle crease. 
How many oblongs do you see on the left? How 
many more on the right? Unfold left. How many 
oblongs on the left? How many more on the right? 
How many on both sides? How many oblongs in a 
&row? In two rows? In three rows? In four rows? 

Cut out corner oblongs (VII). 

Find right crease (a). 

Fold right edge (b) to right crease. Unfold and cut 


off oblong thus formed. Repeat dictation for left 
side. Turn all outer oblongs downward. Cut the legs 
on the ends free hand. 

Find crease (d) (VIII.). 
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Fold top edge (c) to (d). Unfold and cut along crease 
just formed. Fold edge just formed to crease (d) 
again. Unfold and cut along crease. 

In the following dictations no questions will be 
asked, as the line of questioning has been fully sug- 
gested in the first and third dictations. 


Exercise IV. 
The Three Chairs. 


Made in connection with the story of the Three 
Bears. 


Material: The big chair, paper, 9 by 6 inches; the 


middle-sized chair, 6 by 414; the little chair 41% by 3. 
Dictation: Hold paper with long edges at right and 
and left. Fold right and left edges together. Unfold. 
Fold right edge to crease; left. Unfold. 
Hold paper with short edges at right and left. Fold 


right and left edges together. Unfold. Fold right 
edge to crease. Unfold. 

Cat out corner oblongs (1X.). Hold paper with long 
oblongs at the top. Find lowest crease on paper. 


f 


‘ 
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Fold lower edge to this crease. Cut off oblong thus 
formed (X.). Turn upper oblongs toward you, and 
right, left and lower oblongs from you. 

The chair is now formed. On the side oblongs cut 
the legs free hand, and finish the back in any manner 
desired. 
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Nature Study. 


A Study of the Mosquito 


(From Nature Study and Life, Ginn & Co.) 


These insects furnish a great field for out-door 
study, careful observation, and experiment. There 
are thirty different species described for North Amer- 
ica (for the more complete study of which refer to 
Bulletin No. 25, United States Department of Agricul. 
ture). Itis, however, only necessary to know the life 
story of any one kind to do efficient and valuable work. 
The eggs may be found at any time in warm weather 
on the surface of stagnant water; they hatch gener- 
ally in the afternoon of the same day they are laid 
and pass their larval and pupal stages, known as 
‘cwrigglers,’’ in the water, and in from seven to four- 
teen days, according to weather, emerge as adult mos- 
quitoes. A female may lay from 200 to 409 eggs. 
A good example in the arithmetic is the following: 

Suppose a mosquito lays 200 eggs, one-half of which 
hatch females, and these each lay 200 eggs, and so on, 
calling the time for a generation ten days; how many 


Fic. 21. FEMALE Mosquito 


mosquitoes would there be in 180 days, i.e., in the 
eighteenth generation? The answer is 2,000, 000,000,- 
000,000,000, 000, 000,000,000,000,000,000, one-half of 
which may be males. 

In one month a single female mosquito may thus 
give rise to from 1,010,100 to 2,020,000 female mosqui- 
toes,—quite enough to stock a good-sized city. 

Lessons on mosquitoes may be undertaken at any 
season of the year, but are especially valuable after 
warm weather begins in spring,—April or May for 
most parts of this country. A lesson or two in win- 
ter will prove instructive in discovering how mosqui- 
toes pass this season. The children should then be 
asked to seek for specimens in stables and house 
cellars. 

After the snow and ice disappear in spring, let each 
r eggs and wrigglers, in 
any stagnant pools, water 
pails, tubs, or barrels 
standing outdoors about 
his own home, and note 
the date and bring in 
specimens in a bottle 
filled with the water in which they are found. 


Fic. 22. EGG RAFT LAID BY A 
SINGLE Mosquito 


As soon as the wrigglers appear in numbers, ar- 
range an aquarium witha single little fish, prefer- 
ably a native in the localitv,—sunfish, perch, pickerel, 
pout, bass, shiner, dace,—but a goldfish will do. You 
will not have fed the fish the day before this lesson. 
Gather the class about the aquarium, and as you pour 
in a tumblerful of wrigglers ask each to count how 
many the fish takes for a meal. 

In another aquarium keep a large quantity of wrig- 
glers. Have the top securely covered with gauze, so 
that none may escape into the room, and observe from 
time to time to see them moult their skins, until a 
number have passed thru the larval stages and 
emerged as adult mosquitoes. Then, at the begin- 
ning of the nature-study lesson, put a few drops of 
kerosine oil in the water and let the children observe 
the result. Within a few minutes all the wrigglers 
will have been killed, and as the mosquitoes touch the 
oily surface they sink down 
and drown. A mosquito 
cun walk on water, as the 
children should already 
have observed in the aqua- 
rium, but it cannot stand 
on oil. Since all the mos- 
quitoes of a neighborhood 
must come to the water 
to lay their eggs, and since 
all the eggs and wrigglers 
are killed, thisis one of the 
easiest ways to rid the 
place of mosquitoes. It has 
been tried on a large scale 
and under all sorts of conditions with remarkable 
success, so thatany inland community, not surrounded 
by interminable marshes which cannot be drained, 
may easily rid itself of the mosquito pest. The 
amount of oil required is an ounce for nfteen square 
feet of water surface, and it will not require renewing 
for from one to two months, unless washed off by 
heavy rains. As soon as live wrigglers can be found, 
the oil should be applied again. 

The children have now learned two ways of exter- 
minating mosquitoes. Discuss and compare them, 
drawing out what the class thinks is the easiest, 
cheapest, and most effective method. Bring out the 
fact that one is man’s, the other is nature’s method. 

As the hunt for mosquitoes and wrigglers pro- 
gresses in the spring, have each child make a map of 
some part of the district, preferably his own lot, 
block, or farm, marking plainly all the pools and 
streams in which mosquitoes are and are not found. 
Have the children then go over the ground very care- 
fully again, to see if they can discover why mosaui- 
toes are abundant in some places and not in others; 
they may take their maps with them and do this on 
an excursion. Do the fishes make the difference? Do 
frog and toad tadpoles +keep the water clear of wrig- 
glers? Can they discover anything else that eats mos- 
quito wrigglers in the water? 


Fic. 23. Mosquito Pura 
(After Howard) 


1 The writer has seen toad tadpoles eat mosquito larve in an aqua- 
rium and has observed that in two water-lily tubs standing side by side the 
one without tadpoles swarmed with wrigglers, while the other one stocked 
with tadpoles contained none or very few. 
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Step by step, as a point is learned, encourage each 
child to make what practical applications hecan. If 
this has been done, the children will haye collected 
minnows from ponds and streams where they are 


abundant in order to stock such pools as are suitable © 


but do not contain fish. Mud puddles and all pools 
too filthy or temporary for fish to live in should be 
drained, and where this is not immediately possible, 
they may be covered with kerosene at the rate of an 
ounce to fifteen square feet of surface, 


Mosquitoes and Malaria 


Annoyance and suffering caused by mosquitoes 
should be sufficient to supply motives for this work. 
Still another series of lessons for pupils of sufficient 
advancement will serve to increase interest in the 
subject, especially in districts afflicted with malaria. 

Begin by asking the pupils how many have had ma- 
laria within a year, Howdid they enjoy it? Next 
they may be asked to tell how many cases they have 
known in the neighborhood. Let them describe how 
the different cases are distributed with reference to 
swamps and stagnant water. It might be well to ask 
them to tell how they suppose people get malaria and 
leave them to think over this question until the next 
lesson. 

At the beginning of the lesson restate the question 
and allow only a few minutes for them to advance 
their own theories. Follow up the answers that take 
the right direction and see if the cases of malaria can- 
not be accounted for readily by means of transmission 
of the disease by mosquito bites. Then read the fol- 
lowing: 

“The latest announced results of the most advanced 
investigators seem to show that mosquitoes form the 
principal if not the sole means of transmission of ma- 
laria, and workers in all parts of the world, including 
many parts of the United States, are investigating 
the subject, more especially in relation to local condi- 
tions.’”’ Circular No. 40, Second Series, United States 
Department of Agriculture, Division of Entomology, 
entitled, ‘‘How to Distinguish the Different Mosqui- 
toes of North America.’’ [It is now held that yellow 
fever is also transmitted by mosquitoes]. 


The children will see that 
they are doing something 
worth while and of present 
interest. It now becomes 
necessary to distinguish 
among the different species 
of mosquitoes the ones 
that carry malaria. These 
have all been found to be- 
long to the genus Anopheles 
The distinguishing charac- 
teristic of the genus is that 
the palpi are at least al- 
most as long asthe proboscis 
in both sexes. An easier 
way to distinguish Ano- 
pheles from all other mo- 
squitoes is from the position 
of the wrigglers in the 
water and of the adults 
when resting on a surface (Fig. 3 of above Cir- 
cular and others in Bulletin No. 25), 


Fic. 24. EGGs oF MALARIAL 
Mosquito 


As they appear resting natu- . 
rally on the surface of the 
water. (Enlarged. After 
Howard) 
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If Anopheles is found and malaria abounds in 
the district, the investigation of the class should 
be carefully prepared for publication in the local pa- 
pers and every effort be made to effect complete ex- 
termination of the pests. Evenif this be impossible, 
if the study succeed in in fluencing the children 
against wantonly exterminating the fishes and frogs 
and newts of our surface waters, it will not have been 
in vain. 

Thruout these lessons special attention should also 
be directed toward observing and studying the enemies 
of mosquitoes in the air. Young toads and tree frogs 
may be experimented with to see how many they will 
eat ata meal. Swallowsare known to destroy enor- 
mous numbers,and nothing is more fascinating than to 
watch the dragon flies, appropriately called ‘‘mosqui- 
to hawks,”’ catching mosquitoes on the wing. 

We shall not be able to devote so much time to many 
other insects, equally important, but this study of the 
mosquito should be used as the type, showing the 
point of view and the methods to be employed with 
other species. 


Ferns 
LILLIAN C. FLINT, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


In the whole vegetable world there are no plants 
more beautiful and none that add more é = attrac- 


Fic. 44. CLayTon’s FERN. 


Osmunda Claytonia. 


A part of a fertile frond, much reduced ; to the right, some spore cases, 
slightly enlarged. 


tiveness of the forest by their graceful forms than the 
Ferns. 

They came into existence at the time of the fishes, 
and they have formed the coal fields in most of the 
world. At this time they reached a gigantic size, and 
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in their abundance performed the work of purifying 
the air. 

From the first they were a moisture and shade lov- 
ing family, and they love to hide in the deep forest, 
near the moss covered stones, where the brawling 
cataract falls, and under the shade of the jagged 
rocks. 

They need three things for their growth and those 
are, heat, moisture and shade, for they shrink away 
from the hot rays of the sun, altho they occasionally 
lean out to play with him from where they have sunk 
their roots deep into the soil of the woods. 

Most plants are composed of stem, root and leaves 
and there isa marked difference between these parts‘ 
but the Fern has only two parts the root and leaf, 
and the division between these parts as to where the 
root stops and the stem begins is by no means strongly 
marked. 

This is a plant that is wholly a leaf, and the leaves 
perform the office of both leaf and blossom. So these 
plants belong to the flowerless division of the vege- 
table kingdom. Their leaves have another name and 
one which we shall use hereafter in our naming of 
their parts, and thatis Fronds. These fronds vary in 
size from the tiny ones three inches long to twenty- 
five feet. It is ina tropical climate that they reach 
this size, and are as conspicuous in the forest as any 
of the immense trees. Under such circumstances 
their size takes nothing from their beauty, for they 
are superior in grace to any of the growths of that 
region. 

As to variety, there are about three thousand, 
and their porportion in the temperate zone is about 
one Fern to twenty of the flowering plants and in the 
torrid zone about one in seventy. Itis the peculiar 
combination of heat, moisture and shade that, in the 
great tropical forests, encourages their growth. 

The form and color of the large number of Ferns are 
variable. In some the Frond is simple and undivided; 
but in the greater number, the margin is beautifully 
cut and indented in various shapes, and the shape is 
outlined by a framework of veins which supports the 
leafy structure that makes the Fern. 

The manner of reproduction is one of the most 
beautiful in nature. As before stated the leaf or 
Frond answers the office of leaf and blossom and they 
reproduce themselves by Spores borne on the back of 
the Frond. 

Now let us trace the difference between a seed and 
aspore. All of you have seen the tiny plant that lies 
ina soaked bean. The two parts, the stem and leaf, 
nestled down at one side, are plainly seen. So it is 
with almost all seeds; they contain a miniature plant, 
which under the stimulus of heat and moisture be- 
gins at once to grow. Anda seed will only grow one 
way. From a certain definite part will come the root 
and the other part will produce the stem, no matter 
in what position it is laid. 

With the Spore it is different. It looks like a tiny 
‘particle of dust and when it is laid on a moist surface 
it grows a single little cell just like itself, and then 
another until it has made a small green spot, like a 
tiny leaf. Now the calculation of the Fern comes in. 
No matter what portion of this leaf produced by 
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multiplying the cells is downward, that portion pro- 
duces the root and the upper part makes the leaf or 
Frond, and if it is turned upside down, the part that 
produced the leaf will make the root and the other 
the leaf. So the growth of the fern does not depend 
upon position so much as in the plants that produce 
seeds. Thus they have a better chance of getting 
on in life. 

The spores are on the back of the Fronds in cases, 
and can be plainly seen after the middle of summer in 
almost any fern thatis gathered. They are about 
the size of pin heads, a pale brown color, and they 
follow with a row of dcts every incision and cutting 
on the back of the leaf. These large spots are the 
spore cases which cover and protect the tiny Spore in- 
side them. To get the Spores lay the fern down between 
the leaves of a book for aday; then open the book 
carefully, lift up the fern, moving it as little as possi- 
ble, and you will find, if it is carefully done, a fine im- 
pression of the fern itself, outlined in the brown dust 
which is the Spores. 

Now we can go further than this. To get the leaf 
or beginning ofa Fern, takea little of this brown 
dust and put it in a plant jar on moist earth and place 
a glass over it to keep the Spores from blowing away. 
Then keep it moist, and after about a week small 
leaves will be seen lying flat on the surface of the 
earth. These are the first formation of a Fern. Ferns, 
however, are of slow growth, and do not come to per- 
fection within two or three years. 

The first appearance of the small Ferns is like a nest 
of small balls, and they are rolled up, not folded like 
the leaves of other plants. They look like scrolls in 
the process of unrolling, not altogether unlike the 
coiling of a watch spring, and this uncoiling goes on 
until the whole leaf is spread. 

The greatest enemy of the Ferns is drought or dry- 
ness, and they have built up against this a complicated 
system of water works, that would do credit to a hy- 
draulic engineer. Their roots are browner and wirier 
than those of other plants, and from the ends of them 
are thrown out an infinite number of small hairs. 
which reach in every direction, and go down deep in- 
to the earth. 

Then comes in the wonderful power, capillary at- 
traction, and they take in the moisture from every . 
damp surface, whether it be earth, rock or stone. 
They push out into every crevice of earth or rock, lest 
something should occur to deprive them of mois- 
ture. 

The shape of the Spores varies. Some are round, 
some oval, some square. They have an immense 
amount of vitality, for even after they have been kept 
for years, they will growif given moisture. Some- 
times the edge of the Frond is folded over slightly to 
protect it. 

The graceful form of the Ferns has given them an 
artistic value above many other plants, for they are 
copied in many of the most beautiful designs of woven 
fabrics especially linen, and also give their beauty to 
the designs of wall paper. 

Another practical use of Ferns is for medicine, 
and altho they do not contain a large amount of nutri- 
ment, yet in famine times they have been boiled and 


eaten and have been found capable of sustaining life. 
In Norway the young shoots are gathered and cooked 
much as we cook asparagus. 

Ferns grow inall parts of the world, islands and 
continents and each place has its especial variety. 
The Ferns of foreign countries are packed and sent to 
our green houses, and their beautiful foliage gives us 
pleasure at every season of the year. 

Questions on Ferns 

1. To what branch of the vegetable kingdom do 
Ferns belong? 

Ans. To the flowerless branch. 

2. In what way do they resemble ordinary plants? 

Ans. They have a leaf-like structure, that re- 
sembles the leaves of other vegetation. 

3. In what way do they resemble Fungi? 

Ans. They have no blossom and their manner of 
reproducing themselves is the same. 

.4, Where do they usually grow? 

Ans. Inthe most beautiful places that they can 
find, where the land is musical with running waters, 
where great woods fling their shadows upon the hill- 
side, where rivers wander over the crests of jagged 
rocks, among dewy mounds, sheltered by trailing 
vines of the blackberry, and from the crevices of 
moss-covered rocks. i 

{Of course the author does not mean to have this 
answer taken literally. In our judgment there is too 
much of this kind of language used in our schools and 
by our textbooks. Ferns do not ‘‘find’’ the places 
where they grow in any sense of the word. Ihey are 
so made that they will grow only under certain condi- 
tions. Do not give the children the idea that what 
we call ‘‘beauty”’ is one of these conditions. Editor.] 

5. What soil is the most favorable for them? 

Ans. A black, rich leaf mold and very damp. 

6. Describe the leaf. 

Ans. (Pupil will have leaf of Fern which has been 
given him and will give a description of the one he 
holds in his hand as to color and so forth. ) 

7. Compare the length of the leaf with the width. 

Ans. The width is usually about one-fourth the 
length but in the long narrow ribbon Fern it is less. 

8. How do the parts compare with those of other 
plants? 

Ans. The ordinary plant has root, stem and leaves. 
The Fern has root and stem, and the division be- 
tween the root and stem is not strongly marked as it 
is in other plants. 

9. What is the leaf of a Fern called? 

Ans. Frond. 

10. What is its office? 

Ans. It performs the office of both leaf and blos- 
som. 

11, Compare the roots with those of other plants. 

Ans. The roots are more wiry, and longer, and un- 
less grown together into one large root stock, they 
are smaller. 

12. How do they reproduce themselves? 

Ans. By spores. 

13. Where are the spores found? 

Ans. On the back of the leaf, they follow thé cut- 
ting, ina row of brown spots about as large as pin 
heads. These are the spore cases and contain the 
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spores which look like a fine brown dust. When the 
cases open which they do in damp weather, the spores 
are scattered about, the wind carrying them a con- 
siderable distance from the parent plant. 

14. How may they be obtained? 

Ans. By laying the Fern between sheets of paper 
for 24 hours and then on lifting it carefully an impres- 
sion will be seen in the form of fine dust. 

15. How can the beginning of a Fern be. obtained? 

Ans. By scattering some of the fine dust on moist 
earth then covering it with a glass to prevent blowing 
away. After some days there will be seen a little 
green leaflike appearance, which will make from one 
to five leaves, and this is the first life of a Fern. 

16. What isthe difference between a seed and a 
spore? 

Ans. Every seed contains a tiny plantlet, which 
can be easily seen by soaking. This plantlet has two 
parts which will always produce the same thing. One 
part will always make the root and the other the 
stem. With a spore it is different. The part that lies 
downward, no matter which ‘it is, will make the root 
and the part that is upward will make the leaf. If in 
the beginning it is turned around, one part will make 
the other just as well; so it does not depend upon posi 
tion for its growth. 

17. Have Ferns been known in other ages of the 
world? 

Ans. They came into existence about the time of 
the fishes, and at that time reached enormous size. 
They have formed most of the coal fields now known. 

18. What is the center of the leaf sometimes 
called? 

Ans. The stipe. 

19. Howdo Ferns compare in number with other 
plants? 

Ans. There are about three thousand varieties and 
they are in porportion in the temperate zone to about 
one in twenty plants. 

20. What is their first appearance? 

Ans. They look like a nest of round balls all curled 
up. When they unroll they are not unlike the uncoil- 
ing of a watch spring. 

21. Name two common Ferns that grow in your 
vicinity. 

Ans. Maiden Hair and Brake. 

22. What is their use? 

Ans. They are used for medicine, and the roots are 
sometimes boiled and used as food in famine times, 
but they donot contain much nutrition. In some 
countries the young shoots are boiled like asparagus 
here. They are used in wrapping vegetables, and fish. 
But one of their greatest uses is for ornamentation on 
account of their grace and beauty. 

23. What is necessary for their growth? 
Ans. Heat, shade and moisture. 


24. How do they protect themselves from their 
greatest foe? 

Ans. Their greatest foe is drouth and they hdve a 
very complicated system of waterworks, one that 
would do credit to the city engineer, and by throwing 
out root hairs from the ends of their roots, they 
manage to take advantage and use upevery bit of 
moisture within reach, by that wonderful power, 
capillary attraction, and thus defend themselves from 
their destroyed, the dry weather. 
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The Sunflower 


During the period of growth of the sunflower plant 
the leaves, as wellas the growing part of the stem, 
are very sensitive to light. On sunny days the leaves 
on the growing end of the stem are drawn somewhat 
together so that they form a rosette. They also turn 
so that the rosette faces the sun when it is rising. 
The growing part of the stem also turns toward the 
sun; this aids in bringing the upper surfaces of the 
leaves to face the sun. All thru the day, if the sun 
continues to shine, the rosette of leaves follows it, 
and at sundown the rosette faces squarely the western 
horizon. For a week or more the sunflower head will 


face the sun directly 
and follow it all day 
as surely as does the 
rosette of leaves. At 
length, a little while 
before the flowers in 
the head blossom, the 
head ceases to turn, 
but the rosette of 
leaves and the stem 
also, to some extent, continue to turn with the sun. 
When the leaves become mature and cease growing, 
they also cease to turn. It is not true that the fully 
opened sunflower head turns with. the sun, as is com- 
monly supposed. ButI have observed young heads 
four to five inches in diameter follow the sun all day. 
The growing end of the stem will also follow the sun, 
even if all the leaves and the young flower head are 
cut away. : 
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The Flower Head 


We have already seen how the sunflower plant be- 
haves toward light. We are now interested in observ- 
ing the behavior of the flowers. You should learn, 
first of all, that the large, showy blossom is not a 
single flower. It is made up of a great many flowers. 
It isa ‘thead’’ of flowers. There are two kinds of 
flowers in a head. Iam sure you can tell the two 
kinds apart. The most showy ones are on the edge or 
margin of the head. They stand out like rays of the 
sun, so we call them ray flowers. The most prominent 
part is like a strap. The other flowers are more 
numerous. They are shaped somewhat like a tube, 
and have been called tubular 
flowers. Because they form a 
large disk in the center of the 
flower head they are also 
called disk flowers. Each one 
of the little ray and disk flow- 
ers is called a floret. 


The Behavior of the 
Florets in Flowering 


If you will read from sev- 
eral sunflower heads, or read 
from one day by day, you wiil 
learn an interesting story. 
You cancut off a head and 
put the stem in a vessel of 
water in the room where you 
can see it from day to day. It 
will behave very well for sev- 
eral days. You do not need t° 
pick the flowers to pieces. 
Just look now and then at the 
disk florets. 

First, in those next the ray 
flowers, the pollen is pushed 
out from the pollen cases and 
lifted above the corolla tube,so 
that the pollen grains can be 
scattered. It is the growing 
pistil in each floret which 
pushes the pollen out. Then 
in a few more rings next these 
and nearer the center the same thing happens; and so 
on toward the center of the disk, each day the ring of 
opening florets approaching nearer the center. Fi- 
nally the pistil pushes up its style so that it stands 
above the end of the corolla tube. The styleia di- 
vided into two slender parts which at first are closed 
up so the pollen cannot touch the stigma on the inner 
surface. Later the parts curve outward. When the 
head has partly blossomed you can see a broad ring of 
disk flowers, next the rays, with the pistils projecting 
above the corolla tube. Next there is a broad ring of 
disk flowers with the pollen projecting above the 
corolla tube. Next there is a broad ring of disk 
flowers with the pollen projecting above the corolla 
tube, and in the center of the head are disk flowers 
not yet opened. 

If you observe the flowers in the garden, yon will 
see that bees and other insects are crawling over 
them. The bees drag the pollen from the open florets 
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Owls 


Among all the rapacious birds, none are more remark- 
able in their appearance than the Owls. These birds 
have a comparatively short body, very loose plumage, 
very large head, very large eyes directed forward, a 
curved bill nearly concealed by bristle-like feathers, and 
large ear cavities; and the whole expression of the face 
is decidedly cat-like. 

About a hundred and fifty kinds are known, and except- 
ng the Snowy owls, and Hawk-Owls, which have the 
general appearance and habits both of owls and falcons, 
they are mostly nocturnal in their habits, being abroad at 
twilight and at night, and keeping quiet during the day. 
In size, the Owls vary from the little Acadian Owl 


Horned Owl 


scarcely larger than a robin, to the large Snowy Owls, and 
the Great Horned Owls, which have a total length of 
about two feet. 

The smaller kinds of owls prey upon insects, mice, 
squirrels, and small birds; but the larger kinds attack 
hares, and grouse; and not unfrequently visit the farm- 
yards and make havoc among the poultry. And the 
Snowy Owl captures ducks and other birds upon the 
wing, striking them much after the manner of a falcon. 

The tremulous and doleful notes of the little Mottled or 
Screech Owl, the prolonged and painful cry of the Long- 
eared Owl, the grating noise of the little Acadian or Saw- 
whet Owl, are sounds most unwelcome to him who has 
not yet learned the harmless nature of the beings from 
which they come. 

Most kinds of owls spend the day in the thick forests, 
among the thick foliage, and not unfrequently in a hol- 
_ low tree. The little Burrowing Owl of the High Centra 

Plains of our country, lives in the burrows of the Prairie] 
Dog, where it is doubtless an unwelcome visitor. 
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Short Stories for Nature Study, Geograpby and Composition 
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Starfish 


Children who live near the seashore can catch a starfish 
any day—for there are thousands of them—and keep it in 
salt water for study. These animals are built like a five- 
pointed star with arms about an inch long. At the end 
of each arm there is an eye—five eyes in all. The eyes 
show the arms which way to crawl, and underneath each 
arm are rows of little suckers by which the crawling is 
done. The mouth and stomach of the animal are at the 
center of the star. : 

There is a ring of nerves around the animal’s mouth, 
other nerves running along each arm, and little nerves run- 


ning to each sucker. The animal can feel and see, and smell 
and breathe. Its young are hatched from eggs. Inside 
of its body are channels thru which water and other fluids 
circulate somewhat as red blood circulates in our own 
veins. 

If one of the arms is broken off it dies—it does not 
grow into a new animal; but a new arm grows in its place. 
Injuries like this are quickly made whole again in the 
lower animals. If your leg were cut off it would never 
grow again, of course; still less would it grow into another 
boy. The starfish can replace a lost leg; and a worm cut 
in two grows into two separate worms. The starfishes 
eat mussels and oysters. When an oyster is open (trying 
to get its food) the starfish places part of its body in the 
opening and sucks the soft part of the oyster up into its 
own mouth. - Holden’s Real Things in Natyre. 


The World’s Fair Progresses 
and we are abundantly supplied with a Bird’s-Eye 
View of the buildings and grounds, size 31x42, which 
we shall be glad to mail to you on receipt of 10 cents 
(in silver or stamps) to prepay postage. Address 
GEORGE MORTON, G. P. & T. A., 
M., K. &- T. R’y., 
Box 911. §St. Louis, Mo. 
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Geography and History. 


The Material for Instruction in 
U.S. History 


P. M. MAGNUSSEN INN. Y¥. TEACHERS’ MONOGRAPHS, VOL.V., NO. I. 


Story-telling by the teacher. During the first six 
grades the major part of the historical information given 
to the pupils should come orally from the teacher. The 
art of narration is one of the most difficult of the literary 
fine arts, and narration to children is ever the most diffi- 
cult form of story-telling. The indispensable qualifica- 
tions for success in this work are: (a) A sympathetic com- 
prehension-of the child, its interests and apperception- 
mass; (b) a sympathetic comprehension of the story to be 
told; and (c) abundant practice. 

Books. The printed word must always form by far the 
most important source of historical information. True 
stories of great events, biographies, primary histories, 
historical novels, myths, and folk-lore, and descriptions of 
peoples and places in the past and present may all be 
used by the teacher as sources of historical information 
for his pupils. It is not necessary that every pupil in the 
class should read the same book at the same time. One 
copy of each book ought to be sufficient even with the 
largest class. The pupils should early be trained to re- 
cite so lucidly and connectedly that their fellow-pupils 
can get the digestible portion of the book read, by the 
oral review in class. 

The text-book may be used advantageously during the 
last two years in the grades. In history at least, the text- 
book is not only a legitimate but a necessary part of the 
teaching apparatus. The fad of teaching without a text 
is founded on false psychology. It is utterly impossible 
for children to study history by the “library method.”’ 

Pictures, We are beginning to get scientifically illus- 
trated histories. We need more of this good work. Valu- 
able illustrations can be divided into two classes; copies 
of contemporaneous illustrations of events. These bring 
with them that most evanescent and precious of all the 
elements of human life, the touch, the aroma, the spirit 
of the age. Second, historically correct illustrations, exe- 
cuted in the best manner of modern illustrators, of the 
architecture, costumes, and characteristic events of an age. 
We are not yet wholly free from the idea that an illustra- 
tion exists tot be an embellishment. Let us purge our 
texts from all illustrations that are mere decorations. 
Nothing is more fatal to a true conception of human life 
in the past than these uncritical artistic conceits of un- 
scientific painters and romancers. 

Another large and useful class of material comprises 
relics and remains of past cultures, such as arrow-heads 
and pottery, old furniture, implements and buildings ; 
monuments and ruins. Here, again, the teacher will be 
tempted to forget that he is dealing with children. All 
scientific study of such material is an impossibility for 


children. Do not expect your pupils to get any informa- 
tion from the study. You can tell your. pupils far more 
in ten minutes than they find out by gazing at ruins and 
arrow heads for a year. 

A person need not be dead to be a historical character. 
He need not even be famous. Strictly speaking, we are 
easily managed by the tiny hands. A few lessons given 
on these until the child can readily make a smooth even 
braid, will be found of great assistance when the raffia 
braiding is taught. After the strings or laces have been 
used, they may be unbraided by some of the older child- 
ren and kept for use with the next group or class. 

Naturally this can all be overdone. The teacher and 
the books should occupy the bulk of the student’s time. 


| History in Primary Grades 


AMY KAHN. 

The story of the explorer, the discoverer, the record of 
brave deeds performed in war, the account of daring feats 
of the soldier, the stories relating to the building up of the 
nation, the history of the flag, the honor that comes with 
fighting for the right, the nobleness that lies in the aim 
to serve one’s country at all times, readily to sacrifice for 
the love of the flag, can be told to the young child in so 
interesting a way that he will yearn for more stories of a 
like nature. 

The American child of today can be made to feel the 
blessings and sacredness of his liberty—the liberty for 
which his forefathers fought; that liberty which cost his 
forefathers so much; that liberty which is his by the 
right of inheritance. 

Some of the work for the first year, first half, is con- 
versations founded upon tales and stories told or read to 
the pupils. Poetry is mentioned. 

For the second half of the first year, we see conversa- 
tions as in the preceding grade and upon pictures. 
Poetry has its place again. 

In November why not have the Thanksgiving story? 
The central thought of the month is the “Thanksgiving 
Day.” Thanksgiving Day is a feast day, a day of thanks, 
a day of reunions, a day of historical origin. Let us tell 
in story form the historical Thanksgiving; speak of the 
purely American holiday. The dwelling on the purely 
American holiday will inculcate a feeling of pride 7 our 
country and instil ideas of patriotism. 

Stories of Thanksgiving Day, Washington’s Birthday, 
Lincoln’s Birthday, Memorial Day, Flag Day and Inde- 
pendence Day give the children an idea of kinship to 
those people who have worked for his good and who have 
enabled him to enjoy the liberty of today. 

History does not fill its mission if it is not made a live 
subject. 

If we wish to take the Thanksgiving time we must carry 
the child to that period of history in our country. 

Let him live the life of the Pilgrim. Tell him why the 
Pilgrims had to leave England. He will clearly under- 
stand that reason. He can easily comprehend the reason 
for their leaving Holland. Take him aboard the May- 
flower; let him have the long, dreary sail. 

Compare the Mayflower with an ocean steamer of to- 
day. Let the child tell of difference in structure—of dif- 
ference in length of time as to the voyage made by the 
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Mayflower and the same voyage made today in an ocean 
steamer. 
Let him land with the Pilgrims at Plymouth Rock. 


. Allow him to aid in the building of the homes. Speak of 


the first winter, the Indians, the spring, the summer, and 
then the autumn. The talk of the first harvest leads to 
the ‘Story of the First Thanksgiving Day.” 

When the teacher feels that her story has so engrossed 
the attention of her little listeners that they have lived 
the life of their predecessors and that she has in each in- 
stance made the child the living factor, she has good rea- 
son to feel that she has done good work. 

It may now be time to speak of the modern Thanks- 
giving. The church-going, the aid to the poor, the re- 
union of families and the feast given tu those who are not 
able to provide for themselves are the main features of 
the Thanksgiving of today. 

In the month of February let us have the lives of Wash- 
ington and Lincoln. The best time for these talks comes 
with the birthdays of these great men. 

Washington’s childhood, his home, his manhood, his 
attitude in war, his right tothe name of ‘Father of his 
Country” and the people’s choice for the first President of 
the United States, furnish us with many good tales of the 
noble traits that were so characteristic of him. 

A good picture of Washington should be in every class- 
room. Lincoln claims this honor too. The two pictures 
should be so conspicuously placed that the child will 
soon be able to recognize the pictures whenever he sees 
them in the schoolroom, in books or wherever they may 
be. 

Washington’s great desire was to bea sailor. He re- 
linquishes that wish when his mother begs him not to go 
to sea. Have we not here an illustration of unselfishness? 
With his work as a surveyor he shows us his strength, his 
bravery and his fortitude. 

His attempts to do things and not being discouraged if 
he failed, but ever ready to try again, show us his per- 
severance. His gradual rise from soldier to general, to 
commander-in-chief of the army may be given here. His 
good treatment to those under him portrays his lovable 
qualities. 

The people’s choice for President shows his popularity. 
Washington earned the place he reached as “First in war, 
first in peace, and first in the hearts of his country- 
men.” 

Lincoln’s birthday brings with it a study of Abraham 
Lincoln’s life. His boyhood, his hardships at home, his 
eagerness to study, his beautiful qualities of mind and of 
heart, his patriotism, his love for his fellow-men, his 
readiness to forgive an injury, his wisdom and his desire 
to see all men, women and children enjoy freedom with- 
out regard to color. Introduce a talk on slavery. 

How well does the writer of this article remember the 
story she told to the pupils of a 1A grade in regard to 
Abraham Lincoln. At the time there were two colored 
youngsters in the class as deeply interested in the story 
as the white children. The teacher can safely say that 
the little ones were conscious of color difference but that 
the color difference should alter the fellow-feeling be- 
tween the white pupils and the black was a thought en- 
tirely alien to their minds. 

They seemed to understand there never should have 
been race distinction, and proud they were to become ac- 


quainted with the life of the man to whom the freedom of 
the negroes was due. 

When the time comes for Memorial Day talks, then the 
teacher is ready with her story of those noble, brave and 
great men who gave their lives for their country, not alone- 
the soldiers who fought for their country but a talk also 
of the sailors. 

The custom of the decoration of the graves of these 
noble men gives us another good subject for a story. 

Patriotic songs and memory gems help to foster this 
love for the heroes who gave up their all for their coun- 
try. 

In June we have Flag Day exercises. We speak of the 
history of our flag. Ere the school work begins to give 
stories to inculcate a love, for the flag, the home has be- 
gun its work. 

Flags have been raised in commemoration of Washing- 
ton’s birthday; they have been seen waving from windows 
on Liucoln’s birthday. 

The fourth of July asks for its flag. Here may come a 
story of flags at full mast, at half mast; why sometimes at 
full mast, why at half? 

The flag flying daily above the schoolhouse should be 
mentioned. Ask the children to look for it and to tell 
you whether they have seen it or not. 

How many lessons in love for country and flag can be 
instilled by the love for the school flag, I shall not try to- 
estimate. 

In connection with Flag Day talks, let us speak of the 
time when George Washington was a boy—we had no flag 
of our own. Later on, when America was free, how the 
Americans wished for a flag of their own. 


Cut-of-Door History Lessons 

September is such an outdoor month that any out- 
side work will be welcomed by pupils as a real boon. 
Why not make the warm, sunny days pleasant, by 
allowing pupils who learn the book lessons quickly 
and well, todo some work in local history? Topics 
for study spring up on every side. One pupil might 
study up the history of a church. He could find, from 
the town and church records, who were the founders, 
what was paid for the ground and of whom it was 
bought, when the corner-stone was laid, the number 
of the charter members, the cost of the building, the 
names of the pastors, and the answers toa hundred 
and one other questions that would suggest them- 
selves. 

Another pupil could find the history of the oldest 
house in town, and another the history of some farm. 
Another could take some bridge, ora fine old tree on 
a main street. The memory of the ‘oldest inhab- 
itant’’ or some of his confreres would probably need 
to be appealed to occasionally, but if rightly ap- 
proached elderly people are always ready to tell what: 
they remember. Very likely some interesting little 
anecdotes of by-gone days in the town’s history could 
be found in which all the school and the children’s. 
parents would be equally interested. 

The stories of the various buildings studied could be 
made use of in connection with the public exercises 
on the last day of school.—Teachers’ Institute. 
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Children’s Apologia. 


Owing to the absence of Catholic high schools in most of the 
smaller cities of the country, many graduates of parish schools 
pass directly into the secular high schools—an entirely different 
environment, where erroneous statements regarding the Church 
are often made in history, literature and other studies. Realiz- 
ing the danger to be guarded against here, the Rev. Pastor of St. 
John’s Church, Concord, N. H., has made it a point to see that 
his Ninth grade graduates, are fully informed on the Catholic 
side of the more common mooted and disputed questions. He 
frequently sent to the school copies of the Catholic Truth So- 
ciety booklets, marking certain portions for special explanations 
by the teachers. Experience showed, however, that merely read- 
ly the articles over with the pupils did not impress their mem- 
ories with sufficient clearness, and so in order that they might 
not only be convinced of the truth themselves, but also able to 
give others reasons and proofs for their position, the various 
subjects covered were treated in catechetical form, the questions 
and answers on a dozen or so topics being learned, just as a 
catechism lesson. The Sisters of Mercy, who conduct St. John’s 
school, have favored The Journal with these lessons, and we 
will print two or three of them each month. ys 

This month we present lessons on “The One True Church, 
“The Popes and The English Church.” Others to follow are: 
“Henry VIII. and The Royal Supremacy,” ‘The Bible and The 
Reformation,” ‘‘Was Barlow a Bishop,” ‘‘Queen Mary, Mas- 
sacre of St. Bartholomew,” St. Thomas of Canterbury, Bless- 
ed Thomas Moore,” “The Inquisition,” “Christian Science, New 
Thought, etc.”’ 


HOW CAN I FIND GOD’S ONE TRUE CHURCH? 


Q. How can I find God’s One True Church? — 

A. Read your Bible and see how that describes it. 
Use your common sense. “Seek and you shall find.” 

Q. What do the Holy Scriptures tell us about the 
foundation of the True Church? 

A. That there is but one Church, and that it is found- 
ed on St. Peter, and that it will last until the end of 
time; that there is but one Lord, one faith, one baptism. 
(Ep. 4, 4-6.) “There shall be One Fold and One Shep- 
herd.” (John 10, 16.) ete., ete. 

Q. What reason have we for believing that the Roman 
Catholic Church of today is the same as that founded 
by St. Peter? 

A. It is the only Church that has existed through the 
nineteen centuries since our Lord’s death. It has kept 
the same faith without change. It is the only one which 
even professes to give us infallible truth. 


THE POPES AND THE ENGLISH CHURCH. 


Q. How long was the Catholic Faith the religion of 
England? 

A. For a thousand years before the Reformation. 

(. Whence did this religion come to England? 

A. From Rome, where it had been established by St. 
Peter. 

Q. Who gave to St. Peter his authority? . 

A. Our Blessed Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. (Matt. 
xvi., 13.) 

Q. When and how was the Faith first brought to Eng- 
land? 

A. The time is not positively known, but it seems 
quite certain that at the end of the second century Lu- 
cius, a British prince, was converted, and, at his petition, 
Pope Eleutherius sent two priests, Fugatius and Dam- 
ianus, who converted many. 

Q. Who was the first English martyr? 

A. St. Alban, who, with others, suffered during the 
reign of Diocletian, 305 A. D. 

Q. When did Christianity first become nearly extinct 
in England? 

A. In the second century, when the country was seized 
by the pagan Saxons. 

Who was sent to England to revive the Faith? 

A. St. Augustine, in 597 A. D. 

Q. By whom was he sent? 

A. By Pope Gregory the Great, who had become in- 


terested in the English captives that had been brought 
to Rome, 
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Q. Who was king of England at this time? 

A. Ethelbert, of Kent. 

Q. What did St. Augustine do on reaching England? 

A. He went to meet the king. Two missionaries 
walked before him, one bearing a silver cross, and the 
other a banner with a picture of Our Lord. 

Q. How do we know this? 

A. From the writings of Venerable Bede, a celebrated 
historian of that time. 

Q. What else does he tell us of St. Augustine? 

A. That the great saint taught the peoplé how the 
mild-hearted Healer of mankind, by His own throes of 


suffering, set free this guilty middle earth and opened ° 


to believing men the door of heaven. 

Q. What was the prevailing religion of England at 
this time? 

A. That of the Druids. 

Q. What can you tell of this religion? 

A. The Druids made use of groves for their temples. 
Their worship frequently consisted in human sacrifices 
to their gods. They had, too, the entire charge of the 
education of the young, and exercised complete control 
over the people in both temporal and spiritual affairs. 
The oak was regarded by them as sacred, as also the mis- 
tletoe growing upon it. 

Q. What else did St. Augustine teach? 

A. He celebrated the Holy Mass in Latin; invoked 
the saints; administered the Sacraments; and carried 
out the Catholic Faith in the same way as it is done 
today. 

Q. Was he successful in his mission? 

A. The Venerable Bede tells us that King Ethelbert 
and thousands of his people were converted to the Faith, 
and that kingdom after kingdom gave up paganism and 
became Catholic. 

Q. Where did St. Augustine go later? 

A. He went to Gaul, at the command of the Pope. 

Q. Why did the Holy Father order him to Gaul? 

A. That he might be consecrated as Bishop. 

Q. Why was not this ceremony performed in England? 
_ A. Because there was no Bishop in that country, and 
_ necessary to have a Bishop in order to consecrate an- 
other. 

Q. By whom was St. Augustine conescrated? 

A. By the Bishop of Arles. 

Q. Whom did Gregory the Great send to assist him? 


A. Several missionaries, to whom he intrusted the 
Pallium. 


Q. What is a Pallium? 


A. A vestment worn only by the Pope and Archbishops. 

Q. Describe it. 

A. It is made of white wool with black crosses stamped 
upon it. It is three inches wide and shaped like the let- 
ter Y. The two arms fall over the breast and the long 
arm down the back of the wearer. 

Q. Where was the See or Cathedral city established? 

A. First at London, then at York, and finally at Can- 
terbury, where it remains to this day. 

Q. How long did the Holy Father hold jurisdiction 
over England? 

A. Until the so-called reformation in 1534. 

Q. What disaster befell the Church in the sixteenth 
century? 

A. _The English people were robbed of their rights by 
the wickedness of their rulers. The Catholic Church was 
persecuted and plundered. By fines, imprisonment, tor- 
tures and death, the Faith was driven from the country. 

Q. What one thing was left to the English Church? 
‘A. The Holy Scriptures and the reverence for the 
Word of God, which was the offspring of Catholic teach- 
ing, and has never died out. It has brought thousands 
back from the errors of Protestanitism to the True 
Church. 

Q. What does the Anglican Archbishop of Canter- 
bury still have on his coat of arms? 


A. The Pallium, the symbol of union with Rome. 
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PUBLISHERS NOTES. 


Teachers and school officials dissatisfied 
with results being attained by their pupils 
in geography, would do well to secure copies 
of the new series on this supvject, edited by 
H. Justin Roddy, M. S. Department of Geo- 
graphy, First Pennsylvania State Normal 
School. As will be noted from the an- 
nouncement of the publishers on the back 
cover page of this issue, these books have 
already won wide appreciation among the 
teaching orders, and the school year just 
opened will find many schools throughout 
the country beginning their use as texts. 
The series shows careful and able editing, 
and the sparing of neither expense nor pains 
to bring it up to the highest requirements 
in material and arrangement. The pubiish- 
ers, The American Book Co., Chicago, kind- 
ly offer to send copies free to schools, where 
a change in geography is contemplated. 


There are inks and inks—good, bad and in- 
different. Much that is now being sold to 
schools, would never be accepted in a busi- 
ness office. The best way to make sure of 
getting a good, durable ink, is to write toa 
reliable manufacturer, one whose product is 
of such a quality as to hold customers. The 
Diamond Ink Co., of Milwaukee is such a 
concern. They make a specialty of school 
inks that are unexcelled in quality and per- 
manency. They ship direct from factory to 
consumer—at prices that will save you 


money. eee 


Considering the varied uses to which a 
stereopticon lantern can be put in church 
and school work, and the fact that it can be 
made to pay for itseif in one entertainment, 
every parish and higher educational Institu- 
tion should have an outfit—large or small. 
Well-regulated colleges and academies, as a 
rule have apparatus of this kind, as it is 
almost indispensible in science work. Just 
now, however, considerable attention is be- 
ing given to the uses of the stereopticon for 
supplementing and lending interest to his- 
tory and geography work in the grades. 
Lanterns are now comparatively cheap, 
while sets of views embodying all peoples 
and all places, in the greatest variety of 
subjects can be obtained from special deal- 
ers. For church and school fairs and en- 
tertainments stereopticon views always at- 
tract. The McIntosh Stereopticon Co., 35 & 
37 Randolph street, Chicago, Ill., are lead- 
ers in their line and can offer the best 
prices. Write to them for catalogue and 
circular on the uses of lanterns. 


Alabastine is new wall coating, more dur- 
able and artistic than kalsomine, yet inex- 
pensive. It comes in a great variety of col- 
ors, and is especially adapteu for church. 
school and convent walls. It avoids the nec- 
essity of papering walls which is unhygienic. 
Cracked walls offer no obstacle to its use 
and after treatment are once more attrac- 
tive. Write for circular, ete., to the Ala- 
bastine Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Mrs. B. Ellen Burke, the well-known 
Catholic educational worker, has severed 
her connection with ‘“‘The Sunday Compan- 
ion,’’ of which she has been editor since its 
first number. Mrs. Burke made The Com- 
panion interesting and helpful to thousands 
of Catholic school children, and her retire- 
ment from the work will be regretted. 

* * * 


“Agriculture for Beginners,’’ by C. W. 
Burkett, professor of agriculture; F. L. 
Stevens, professor of biology, and D. H. 
Hill, professor of English in the North Car- 
olina College of Ariculture and Mechanic 
Arts. 12mo. Cloth, xii., 267 pages. Illus- 
trated. List price, 75 cents; mailing price, 
8 cents. Ginn & Company, Boston. 


HAY FL.&R 
RELIEVED IMMEDIATELY. 

The WILSON HAY IsiVER DISKS af- 
ford the first and only logical treatment 
for Hay Fever by excluding dust and pol- 
len, the causes of the discase. 

They are invisible, self-retaining and of 
no inconvenience. 

Send for FREE BOOKLET, with state- 
ments from leading medical journals, med- 
ical societies, Hay Fever associations and 
Price $1.50. 


hosts of relieved sufferers. 
Money refunded if not satisfactory. WIL- 
SON HAY FEVER DISK CO., Suite 4, 


41 State St., Chicago, Ill. 
6 


“The Great Encyclical Letters of lope 
Leo XIII.,” to the numoper of thirty, have 
been translated and collected into a_ vol- 
ume, with a preface by Rev. .ohn W. Wyn- 
ne, S. J. The book contains the principal 
ones of those learned, pious and most in- 
that the late Pontiff 
sent to the Church and ...e world during 
the last quarter of a century. It has his 
letters on Socialism, Christian Marriage, 
Free Masonry, Human Liberty, the Con- 
dition of the Working Classes, Allegiance 
to the Republic, Anglican Orders, the Ho- 

Christian 


structive messages 


ly Spirit, Christ Our Redeemer, 
Democracy, the Most Holy Eucharist, the 
Bible, ete., ete. No Catholic library is 


complete without it. It is a library of 
sound doctrine in itself. Its publishers are 
Benziger Brothers, of New York, and its 
price is $2, net, and 20 cents are required 
for postage. It is a noble volume of 580 
pages. 

Teachers looking for a manual of head- 
ings for the explanation of the catechism, 
will find a very complete and exhaustive 
work of this kind in ‘“‘The Catechist,’”’ two 
volumes, by Rev. G. E. Howe, and pub- 
lished by the English house of Mawson, 
Swan & Morgan, Ltd., Grey street, Newcas- 
tle-on-Tyne. Price 10 shillings. 


On Aug. 15, nine Sisters made their 
profession and seven young ladies re- 
ceived the habit of the Sisters of St. 
Joseph at the diocesan novitiate of the 
order, Canton, Mass. 


Notre Dame of Maryland, one of the leading Catholic Educational Institutions of the East. 
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A NOVEL WAY OF ENDOWING A 
CATHOLIC SCHOOL. 


Very Rev. J. H. Conroy, V. G., of 
Ogdensburg, N. Y., has for some time 
past been considering plans for the ad- 
vancement of the educational interests 
directly under his charge by insuring 
to St. Mary’s Academy a continuous 
endowment. Father Conroy has devot- 
ed much time and thought to the aca- 
demy, and has had the satisfaction of 
seeing it become recognized as one of 
the most successful schools in the state. 
Pleased with the past, he is now prepar- 
ing for the future, and his method is as 
unique and ingenious as it will doubt- 
less prove acceptable and successful. 


The details of the project are an- 
nounced by Father Conroy as follows: 
The lowest contribution will be $100, 
To make this donation within the 
reach of all his parishioners, he has en- 
tered into an agreement with the Co- 
lumbian National Life Insurance com- 
pany of Boston, whereby twenty year 
endowment policies of various denom- 
ination from $100 upward may be taken 
out in the names of subscribers to the 
fund. At the date of issue the policies 
will be assigned to a corporation now 
being formed for the purpose of receiy- 
ing and investing the moneys from said 
policies and applying the interest for 
the maintenace of the school. The ay- 
erage premium per year will be $5 on 
each $100. Father Conroy will be the 
company’s agent in connection with all 
business pertaining to the endowment 
fund. A slight commission will be al- 
lowed him for his services, and this 
commission will be used to pay the 
premiums in times of financial inabil- 
ity of individual subscribers until they 
themselves are able to pay. He hopes 
that no more will require this as- 
sistance than the commission fund will 
be able to meet. 


Father Conroy purposes later on, to 
erect if possible, a large and commo- 
dious building and in the main en- 
trance of the building will be a large 
brass tablet on which the names of the 
policy holders and the amounts of their 
donations will be inscribed. Before the 
opening of school each day all the pupils 
to the number of 500 or more, will of- 
fer prayer that God will bless the ben- 
efactors on the tablet. A written guar- 
antee will also be given by Father Con- 
roy to each subscriber that for a period 
of fifty years, at least, public prayer will 
be offered once a year on Sunday ir 
the cathedral and a High celbrated dur- 
ing the week for the benefit of the don- 
ors. At this Mass all the pupils will as- 
sist and receive holy communion in a 
body, offering the merit of their devo- 
tion in prayer that God may bless the 
friends of their school. For the first 
five years Mass will also be celebrated 
for the same purposes. 


a 
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A Brief Summary for Busy Teachers. 


Slowly the personality of Pius X. is 
coming to light, and the more the pub- 
lic learns of the human side of this re- 
markable man, the more the wisdom is 
admired of the conclave which elect- 
ed him. From Venice, the beautiful, 
come most of the anecdotes, all tend- 
ing to show their former patriarch as 
a man of tremendous learning, great 
piety, and above all, a love for his fel- 
low-man fully in keeping with the 
teachings of the Saviour. 

Physically, Pius X. is like the image 
one would like to have of such a Pope 
as he is likely to be. He is tall, stately, 
and in spite of his white locks and his 
68 years, he still looks comparatively 
young; his step is dignified, and long 
training in the rich ritual and magni- 
ficent and ordered ceremonies of his 
Church have made it easy for him to 
look regal on solemn and magnificent 
occasions. 


Pius X. is an enthusiastic lover of 
music. Even a gramophone will please 
him, not for any excellence of perfor- 
mance in itself, but because it suggests 
music, generally good music. And 
even the suggestion of good musie 
pleases Pius X. The Pope has a beau- 
tiful, clear baritone voice, which he al- 
ways uses at ecclesiastical functions in 
a most effective way; he also plays 
equally well the piano and organ, and 
loves the old Gregorian “canto fermo;” 
from which accomplishments all lovers 


' of sacred music infer, not without some 


probability, the revival of sacred mu- 
sie throughout the Catholic world. 


The situation in the East continues 
serious. Despatches received at the 
state and navy departments say that 
Christians and Mussulmans in Beirut 
are killing each other in the streets. 
Rear Admiral Cotton has been author- 
ized to land marines from the “Brook- 
lyn” and “San Francisco” to protect 
American interests if the situation de- 
mands it. Meanwhile the Sublime 
Porte assures Minister Leishman that 
it has the situation well in hand so far 
as Beirur it offected. Thus it seems 
that a new and alarming condition of 
affairs has taken place, even while Rear 
Admiral Cotton was exchanging cour- 
tesies with the Turkish authorities. 
Further action of the Powers, of the 
United States, and of Turkey will be 
awaited with interest. 


It has for some time been known that 
Secretary of War Elihu Root wanted 
to resign his portifolio. The Presi- 
dent’s plan was to promote to the war 
department Judge William H. Taft of 
Ohio, now governor of the Philippines. 
Judge Taft, however, was anxious to 
stay at his post until the end of this 
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year, in order to see certain plans car- 
ried out, and this has postponed the 
change in the cabinet. 

Secretary Root, on his departure for 
London, to sit on the Alaskan boundary 
commission, tendered his resignation, 
and President Roosevelt has accepted 
it in a letter highly eulogizing Secre- 
tary Root’s four and one-half years of 
service, during which he has accom- 
plished so much in the Philippines and 
brought the army organization on to 
such an improved basis, under the gen- 
eral staff system. The resignation will, 
however, probably not go into effect till 
early next year. 

The President has selected Governor 
Taft to succeed Secretary Root, and 
Judge Taft has accepted. Gen. Luke 
E. Wright of Tennessee, a life-long 
Democrat and an ex-Confederate, is to 
follow Judge Taft as governor-general 
of the Philippines. During Governor 
Taft’s absence in this country General 
Wright was acting-governor, and he 
has the hearty confidence of the peo- 
ple of the islandsas well as of the 
Washington administration. 


* @ 


The international commission ap- 
pointed to consider the facts bearing 
on the Alaskan boundary between the 
United States and Canada met in Lon- 
don this week, The representatives of 
the United States are Secretary of War 
Root, Hon. Hannis Taylor and Judge 
J. M. Dickinson, while Hon. J. W. Fos- 
ter, ex-secretary of state and an ac- 
knowledged authority on international 
law, acts as counsel. The facts on 
which each side rests its claims were 
submitted in evidence several months 
ago. The briefs of each side making 
conclusions from this evidence have 
now been filed, and oral arguments will 
next be heard. Canada contends that 
the treaty of 1825 between Russia and 
England guaranteed to England an 
outlet to the Pacific, and that the Unit- 
ed States bought Alaska subject to this 
guaranty. The United States claims 
that the boundary should run thirty 
miles inward from the arms of the sea, 
while Canada holds that the thirty miles 
should be measured only from the gen- 
eral line of the main coast. The dis- 
puted territory is over 500 miles long 
and from 20 to 50 miles wide. 


& & 


Commodore Robert E. Peary, U. S. 
A., has been given permission by Pres- 
ident Roosevelt and the navy depart- 
ment to make another dash for the 
north pole. Three years’ time is all 
that Commodore Peary has asked, and 
all that has been granted by the navy 
department, for the accomplishment of 
his object. In April next he will leave 
the United States in command of an 
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expedition, yet to be organized, for 
Cape York, in Baffin’s bay, on the ex- 
treme southwestern point of Greenland. 
Here he proposes to take aboard his 
American ship the entire colony of 
Whale Sound Eskimo living in that 
section, who are devoted heart and soul 
to him, and sail up through Kennedy 
Channel and Robeson Channel to the 
extreme northern end of Grant Land, 
where, at Cape Colombia, about 490 
miles from the north pole, he will es- 
tablish a permanent base for supplies, 
and then strike overland with dogs and 
men for the thus far unattainable pole. 
& 

The little neutral district or repub- 
lie of Altenberg or Morsenet, at the 
point where Belgium, Germany and 
Holland come together, has just been 
quit-claimed by Prussia to Belgium. 
This little piece of territory has been 
in dispute ever since the time of Na- 
poleon, who had taken it from Austria. 
It has virtually made its own laws, but 
a short time ago the people sold a fran- 
chise to a gambling syndicate, who set 
up a casino, and in order to close up 
this enterprise Prussia agreed to let 
Belgium annex the territory, on pay- 
ment of an unnamed sum. Belgium 
has passed a law prohibiting gambling 
resorts, and the famous casinos at Os- 
tend, Spa and elsewhere have been abol- 
ished, 


At the annual encampment of the 
Grand Army of the Republic, just held 
at San Francisco, Gen. Nelson A. Miles, 
who was recently placed on the retired 
list, was the guest of honor, and he had 
an ovation, resolutions being adopted 
reciting his long and illustrious serv- 
ices to his country in the civil, Indian 
and Spanish wars. This action was in- 
tended to soothe the feelings of Gen. 
Miles for having been so slighted by 
the administration at Washington dur- 
ing the last few years, when he occu- 
pied the grade of lieutenant-general 
commanding the army. When he was 
placed on the retired list Aug. 8, only 
a curt official order to that effect was 
issued by Secretary of War Root, and 
no mention of his distinguished mili- 
tary service was made, whereas, in for- 
mer cases eulogies have been paid to 
generals placed on the retired list. 


Three different years Sir Thomas 
Lipton has made a heroic effort to “lift” 
the America’s cup, and his three Sham- 
rocks and their part in the internation- 
al yacht races have cost him probably 
$1,500,000. While there was any hope 
of winning the long-coveted interna- 
tional trophy which the Yankee schoon- 
er America took from the British fif- 
ty-two years ago, Sir Thomas showed 
wonderful courage; but the unquali- 
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fied defeats his Shamrock III. has suf- 
fered in the present year’s series of 
races have utterly discouraged him and 
he will not try again. 


At the Zionist congress of Jews held 
at Basel, a proposition was received 
from the British government offering 
a large tract of land in East Africa for 
the colonization of persecuted Jews 
from all parts of the world. It was de- 
cided to leave the matter to a commit- 
tee, who will go to Africa to look over 
the ground. 

* 

Bishop Bourne of Southwark, rec- 
ommended by Propaganda for the bish- 
opric of Westminster, is said to be the 
youngest of the Catholic bishops in 
England, being 42 years of age. His 
father was a convert. 

The new St. Alphonsus’ school in 
connection with the parish of Our La- 
dy of Perpetual Help, Brooklyn, was 
dedicated Sept. 7, by Bishop O’Don- 
nell. An address was delivered by Rev. 
Thomas J. O’Brien, diocesan inspector 
of the schools, who said that in the 
Brooklyn diocese alone there are now 
sixty-nine parish schools. 

* 


From the report of the Boston School 
for the Deaf we learn that the total 
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number of pupils now in attendance is 
40—22 girls and 18 boys, coming from 
Boston and surrounding towns and cit- 
ies. The school is graded carefully, there 
being a preparatory class, and four 
grades. In the fourth grade the studies 
are language, arithmetic, geography, 
history, penmanship, drawing and 
Sloyd or manual training. “It would 
be difficult to find a happier company,” 
says Msgr. Magennis, the superinten- 
dent of the school. 
* 


Among the resolutions adopted at the 
meeting of the Catholic Federation this 
year, was the following: 

“We reiterate our solicitude and sym- 
pathy for our Catholic Indian schools. 
We have already given the pledge that 
we would make the support of these 
schools our first national issue by join- 
ing the Society for the Preservation of 
the Faith Among Indian Children. We 
urge such affiliated societies as have 
not as yet done so to enroll themselves 
before the expiration of the current 
year. We most heartily endorse this 
part of the resolution of the Board of 
Indian commissioners: ‘That Congress 
may be able to devise a plan whereby 
the rations to Indian children provid- 
ed in treaties or granted by practice 
may be granted to such children not- 
withstanding their attendance at pri- 
vate or non-government schools.’ We 


pledge our co-operation in this meas- 
ure, as well as in all wise and benefi- 
cent legislation calculated to amelior- 
ate the conditions and safeguard the 
rights of our Indian wards.” 

One of the most remarkable features 
of English city life, nowadays, is the 
Catholic open air processions which are 
held at different times during the year. 
It is said of the Whitsuntide proces- 
sion in Manchester, that only those 
who have seen it can realize what a re- 
markable demonstration it is in a great 
English Protestant city. No less than 
twenty-two schools and confraternities 
were represented this year, and by half- 
past nine in the morning there were 
twenty thousand persons ‘in Albert 


square, “mostly children.” Every 
school and society had its own band. 


The Catholic Federation of Ohio is 
opposing a proposition to be submitted 
to the electors of Ohio in November 
next looking to the amendment of the 
second section of the twelfth article of 
the constitution of the state so that it 
will read as follows: 

“The general assembly shall provide 
for the raising of revenue for all state 
and local purposes in such a manner as 
it shall deem proper. The subject of 
taxation for state and local purposes 
shall be classified, and the taxation sha! 
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be uniform on all subjects of the same 
class, and. shall be just to the subject 
taxed. Only burying grounds, public 
school houses, houses used exclusively 
for public worship, institutions of pure- 
ly public worship, may be exempt from 
taxation.” 

The words “public school houses” 
constitute a grave menace to Catholic 
parochial schools, which, if the amend- 
ment were adopted at the forthcoming 
ballot, would be in imminent danger of 
being taxed. The Catholics of Ohio 
pay $2,000,000 a year at present to edu- 
eate their children in schools where 
they will be taught their duty to God, 
and this burden. which should be borne 
by the state, would be considerably ag- 
gravated were their schools singled out 
for taxation. 

* * 

Father Jose Algue, the Jesuit astron- 
omer, who is the director of the govern- 
ment observatory in the Philippines, is 
coming back to this country to arrange 
for the scientific exhibit from the arch- 
ipelago at the St. Louis Exposition. 
Father Algue, with the aid of some Fil- 
ipino draftsmen, will erect a birdseye 
view of the Philippine Islands, 100x150 
feet in size. Father Algue will also 
have charge of the ethnological, geolo- 
gical, botanical and zoological exhibit. 
He will show a set of scientific charts 
which will be used in the future by the 
United States Geodetic and Coast Sur- 
vey. They will deal with the climatol- 
ogy, seismology and terrestrial magna- 
tism of the Philippines. These charts 
and collections represent half a centu- 
ty’s work of Jesuit scholars and mis- 
sionaries in the islands. 

Trinity College, Washington, D. C., 
an institution for the higher education 
of women, conducted by the Sisters of 
Notre Dame, is the recipient of a mu- 
nificent gift from Judge and Mrs. M. 
P. O'Connor of San Jose. This con- 
sists of a large and valuable art collec- 
tion which the donors asqulred by years 
of discriminating research in the artis- 


tic centers of the world. From a mon-. 


etary point of view, the gift represents 


a fortune. In respect to its worth, ar- 
tistically, it is well-nigh priceless, in- 
cluding many gems that money cannot 
replace. 

* 


CATHOLIC SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


A precedent worthy of wide imitation 
was the meeting of the principals of 
parochial schools of the Columbus dio- 
cese, which was held on Wednesday and 
Thursday, Aug. 26, 27, for the purpose 
of systematizing the methods and uni- 
fying the work of the schools of the dio- 
cese. It was the first gathering of its 
kind in Columbus. The call to the 
meeting was most heartily responded to 
by the representatives of the teaching 
sisterhoods. Plans and methods of 
teaching were discussed, text book ecom- 
pared, and ideas interchanged. The 
meeting was directed by the diocesan 
school board, of which Rev. F. W. How- 
ard is chairman. The following order 
of exercises was carried out: 

Wednesday, August 26—Mass, St 
Joseph’s cathedral 7:30 a. m.; Address 
by Chairman of School Board, 8:30; 
Reading of Paper (No. 1) on Proposed 
Course of Studies, and general discus- 
sion of same, 9; Recess and Registra- 
tion of Names, 9:45; Address on the 
Advantages of System and Organiza- 
tion, by Professor G. W. Leahy, 10: 
Reading of Paper (No. 2) on Proposed 
Course of Studies. General discussions 
of same, 11; Miscellaneous; Thursday, 
August 27—Mass, 7:30 a. m.; Address 
on the Qualifications of a Good Teach- 
er, by Rev. L. W. Mulhane, 8:30; Dis- 
cussion of Course of Studies by Grades, 
9: Recess, 9:45: Discussion of Methods 
of Conducting Examination of Schools; 
of Teachers, 10; Course of Studies by 
Grades, 11; Closing address. 


AT WORK ON BOOKS. 


Msgr. O’Connell, rector of the Cath- 
olic University, makes this announce- 
ment: 

“One of the most practical aims of 
the American University just now— 
and one which will benefit the entire 
country—is the work on which the fa- 
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culty of the university are now direct- 
ing their talents and energies. That 
is the preparing of manual and text- 
books which will be used in Catholic 
colleges, seminaries and universities 
throughout the country. We aim to 
give to the United States authoritative- 
ly the position of the Church on all 
matters of social, political, literary, 
scientific and theological questions. 

“Dr. Pace is preparing a psychology, 
Dr. Shields a biology, Dr. Shahan a his- 
tory of the Church from the beginning 
of Christianity to the present time, Dr. 
Shanahan a complete dogmatic theolo- 
gy, Dr. Kerby a treatise on sociology, 
and Dr. Neill another on political econ- 
omy. 

“This work is worthy of a university, 
and is the fruit of years of labor on 
the part of the professors, who, after 
long study in the universities of the 
Old World, are giving the best of their 
lives to the upbuilding of a great Cath- 
olie university an the United States.” 

* 


Forty-four candidates received the 
black veil in the order of Schoo] Sisters 
of Notre Dame, July 31, at the mother 
house of the eastern province, Balti-- 
more, Md. 

Cardinal Jacobini’s plan to disturb 
the dream of the proselyters in Italy is 
brought near fruition by the great com- 
mercial school of the Irish Christian 
Brothers in Via Firenze, Rome, where 
the roster shows almost 300 students in 
nightly attendance. 

* 

The Rev. Charles W. Regan, rector 
of All Saints’ church, Roxbury, Conn.,’ 
has made a very judicious change in 
his Sunday school. He has divided it 
into two departments, one for the very 
small children, in charge of the Sisters, 
and having but half an hour’s session, 
the other, in a separate place, for the 
older children, taught by the volunteer 
teachers, the session being the full hour. 
Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament 
will follow on the close of the Sunday 
school, all the older pupils being pres- 
ent. 
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The Sisters of Notre Dame de Na- 
mur will complete the one hundredth 
year of their institution on the feast of 
Our Lady ad Nives, Aug. 5, though 
there will be no celebration of the cen- 
tenary till 1905. The mother-general 
of the order has decided on this post- 
ponement as a mark of sympathy with 
the French religious in their present 
persecution, and in the hope that by 
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that time official France will be again 
at peace with the Church. The order 
had its origination in Amiens, France, 
and was founded by the venerable Ju- 
lie Billart. 


There are now 106 members in the 
Community of Trappists at Gethsem- 
ani, Ky. The austere rule of the Re- 
formed Cistercians is nowhere in_ the 
world more scrupulously observed than 
there. In the great abbey there are now 
daily 150 Masses. Recently seventeen 
exiled French Trappists were received 
into the monastery. 

# 


ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC. 

The Western Catholic Teachers’ A-- 
sociation, at their meeting at Breese, 
Ill., Aug. 12th, adopted the following 
program for the teaching of arithmetic 
in elementary schools: 

First school year. The four rules of 
arithmetic, addition, subtraction, mul- 
tiplication, and division applied to 
numbers 1-10, possibly also to numbers 
1-20. Particular stress to be laid upon 
the transition from the first decade to 
the second. Fractional numbers such 
as 1 of 4, 1-3 of 6, 4 of 8, ete., to be 
used in the second half year. 

Second school year. The same opera- 
tions to be applied to numbers 1-100. 

Third school year. Numbers 1-1000, 
pure and denominate; such denomina- 


tions of weights and measures to be ap- 
plied as do not exceed the limit of 100: 
dollars, dimes, and cents; yards, feet, 
and inches; gallons, quarts, and pints; 
years and months, weeks and days, 
hours, minutes, and seconds; bushels, 
pecks, quarts, and pints, ete. Of frac- 
tions, the elements of the broken unit, 
not number, should be taught towards 
the end, both common and decimal. 

Fourth school year. Numbers 1-1000, 
pure and denominate and easier frac- 
tion problems. 

Fifth school year. Numbers above 
1,000, pure and denominate. A more 
extensive drill on fractions, common 
and decimal. 

Sixth school year. The final review 
of fractions, rule of three, averages, 
lumber measures, ete. 

Seventh school year. 
ness problems. 

The plan as outlined follows Grube 
or Hentschel for the first three school 
years; Hentschel for the remaining 
four. A safer plan could not be adopt- 
ed. Ohler makes the words of Diester- 
weg his own when he says of Hentschel. 
“Most teachers may be advised to follow 
unconditionally his guidance; begin- 
ners should be compelled”; and after 
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comparing Grube with Hentschel, 
comes to the conclusion that, as Grube 
in his method has not gone beyond the 
numbers 1-100, Hentschel, who, “with 
great clearness and simplicity, has 
treated the whole pensum of arithmetic 
in elementary schools, is a safe guide 
for every one to follow.” 


SCHOOL HOUSE REQUIRE- 
MENTS. 


A committee on school legislation, 
consisting of one member from each 
state and territory of the United States, 
appointed by the Dep’t. of School Ad- 
ministration of the N. E. A. at Minne- 
apolis last year, has drawn up a form of 
bill for presentation to legislatures of 
the several states, providing under pen- 
alty the following requirements in new 
public school houses: 

All publie school buildings hereafter 
constructed or remodeled for school 
purposés, must be lighted by windows 
placed in one rear or side wall of each 


class and study room, and such win- 
dows shall contain glass surface of not 
less than one-fifth of the floor space of 
each room; and all desks and seats shal! 
be so arranged that the windows will be 
on the left, or in the rear, so far as pos- 
sible of the pupils. 

All class and study rooms shall con- 
tain not less than fifteen square feet of 
floor space, and not less than one hun- 
dred and eighty cubic feet of air space 
for each pupil. 


All publie school houses or school 
buildings of more than three rooms 
each, which shall hereafter be construct- 
ed, or remodeled for school purposes, 
must be provided with such heating and 
ventilating apparatus as will facilitate 
the introduction of warm air, when oc- 
easion requires, into each class or study 
room, not less than eight feet above the 
floor line, with provision for the exit of 
impure air at the floor line; and the 
whole shall be so arranged that the re- 
quired temperature of seventy degrees 
can be maintained throughout each 
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room even in the coldest weather, and 
the air changed in each room (com- 
bined average measured at inlet and ev- 
it openings) at least eight times in each 
hour, without lowering the temperature 
or creating a noticeable draft at or be- 
low the breathing line. 

All closets and urinals must be so 
constructed as to provide for the abso- 
lute seclusion of the pupils using the 
same. They must also be provided with 
vent flues, so arranged that all foul 
odors and air will be carried out below 
breathing line. 

* 


BOSTON’S PARISH SCHOOLS. 

The parochial schools and other edu- 
cational establishments which the au- 
thorities of the archdiocese of Boston 
threw open to informal inspection for 
the delegates to the National Associa- 
tion during the session were of many 
grades, ranging from kindergarten to 
high school standards. They represent 
the educational resources of upwards of 
44,000 pupils, requiring a teaching staff 


During the past six 
following Catholic Schools have 
purchased one of our cabinets: 


ths the 


Academy of Our Lady of Angels, 
Elmira; St. Joseph’s Academy, 
Lockport; St. Gabriel’s Academy, 
New York City; St. Francis School, 
ne Dyersville, lowa; Insfitute of Holy 
ee Angels, Fort Lee; St. Benedict’s 

: j College, Newark ; Academy of Our 
Lady of the Sacred Heart. Corsi- 
cany, Texas; St. Joseph’s Acade- 
my, Sherman, Texas; Academy of 
the Sacred Heart, Waco,Texas; St. 
Mary’s School, Michigan City, Ind. 
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of over 900, and operated at an expenses 
of over $2,000,000 in yearly running ex- 
penses. The schools are distributed 
among sixty-eight parishes, scattered 
through five counties, over which the 
jurisdiction of the archdiocese extends. 


Although no plans had been arranged 
for a general public inspection of the 
schools or exhibition of their work, all 
interested visitors found abundant op- 
portunity of inspecting the several 
buildings and familiarizing themselves 
with the schools and the work carried on 
in them. 


The course of instruction in these 


schools is practically the same as in the 
public schools, and in every case the 
schools follow the curriculum prescrib- 
ed by the State Board of Education and 
by the local city and town school com- 
mittees. Besides. there is included a 
thorough moral education, with courses 
in Christian doctrine and a training 
founded upon the Christian religion. It 
is, of course, in these latter branches 
that the schools accomplish the real and 
primary purpose of their existence, 
namely, the opportunity of giving mor- 
al and religious training. 


During the past year supplementary 
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the Constitution of Wisconsin are required by law to be taught 
in all public schools in the state. 
with by a book on civil government which does not explain 
the | the Constitution of both the State and the United States fully. 
ublication wil] | Wright's book does this. 

Bes Send for complete list of School Books, with 


Midland Publishing Co., 


21 East Wilson St., Madison, Wis. 


This law is not complied 


prices, published by the 


THE CATHOLIC SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


work has been undertaken in some de- 
gree in the way of lecture courses open 
to the pupils of the higher grades and 
in Boston by the establishment of 
“school libraries” in connection with 
the public library system of the city. 

* * * 


The Sisters of St. Joseph have open- 
ed a boarding school for young girls at 
Cedar Point, Ohio. The school is sit- 
uated in a healthy and beautiful loca- 
tion, and is easily reached from Cin- 
cinnati by electric cars. 


© 


A diocesan committee on graded 
course of studies, in Milwaukee, has is- 
sued its report in a manual of 80 pages. 
the purpose of the manual, as stated 
in the preface, is to establish a definite 
system of grading for the parochial 
schools of the archdiocese of Milwau- 
kee, and to secure uniformity of mat- 
ter and method in the various branches 


of each grade. 
* 


The Fathers of St. Basil have pur- 
chased a site in Houston, Tex., for $13,- 
000, on which they will erect a college 
for boys. The structure will call for an 
additional sum of $20,000. During the 
past three years these Fathers have been 
eminently successful in educational 
work. 


When in Need of Anything ) 


= 

fed, ) 


Teachers. Blackboards 
of all kinds) Maps, 
Globes, Charts, Book- 
= cases, Erasers, Etc. 


for the School 


Desks for Pupils or 


Hall Seating 


Church and 


This Journal 


Catholic Citizen 


WRITE TO US FOR PRICES AND 


We are selling agents for leading manu- 
turers of everything used in or about the 
school and can quote lowest prices. 


REFERENCES: 


Catholic Columbia 


Milwaukee National Bank 


INFORMATION 


The Catholic School Supply Co. 


MILWAUKEE, Wis. 
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